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No man can fill another’s place, or do another’s work, 
in the plan of God. God wants no man to be just like 
another man, No one of the Bible heroes could do as 
ell, in the sphere assigned to one of us, as the one 
who. is now in that sphere. We are called to have 
the best traits of those men, and to be ourselves in the 
exhibit of those traits. 


He who would give out from his mind, must first 
take into his mind. Learning must precede teaching. 
Nor can a man continue to teach with real effective- 
ness after he has ceased to learn with real avidity. 
The supply pipe must not only have something in it, 
but it must be in connection with the reservoir, in 
order to enable it to pour out its contents with power. 
Next Sunday’s preaching or teaching must have in 
it some element of this week’s learning ; or it will be 
flat and stale at the best. 


There is more than one kind of greatness. There 
is a greatness which consists in extraordinary endow- 
ments of genius, material power, or fortune. This 
kind of greatness is granted only to few; and, even 
80, it does not always prove a good thing either to its 
péssessor or to others. But, happily, there is also a 
greatness which does not consist in any unwonted 
power or possession, but simply in the doing of great 





deeds. Neither John Pounds nor Robert Raikes was 
a great man; yet each did a great work, and left behind 
him a great example. That is a kind of greatness 
which is possible to all of us; and it is the best great- 
ness—the greatness of being good and doing good. 


It is by the many incidental proofs of historic accu- 
racy in the Bible narrative of the patriarchal days, 
that the fact of the historic verity of that narrative 
is confirmed and established. And modern research 
is multiplying these evidences continually. A caravan 
going from the far East toward Egypt is said to have 
passed by Dothan in the days of Joseph; and the 
commodities borne by that caravan are specifically 
mentioned. In a valuable article on Caravan Traffic 
in the Ancient World, Professor George Rawlinson, 
the distinguished historian, tells, this week, of the 
proofs that in the days of Joseph there was just such 
trade between the far East and Egypt as the Bible 
story indicates. Moreover, traces of that route are still 
to be seen in the changeless region through which it 
passes ; nor are caravans now unknown there. The 
writer of this note, when within a short distance of 
Dothan, saw a caravan moving along that same route ; 
as though it were the phantom appearance of the one 
which carried young Joseph away as a slave. And 
this is only one illustration out of hundreds of the 
confirmations of the Bible story in the light of his- 
toric research. 


Questions concerning the origin, composition, and 
final editing of the earlier books of the Bible have 
long been discussed among Christian scholars; and 
within the past few years the interest in these ques- 
tions has perhaps exceeded the interest in any other 
realm of Bible study. Certain theories in this field, 
known under the general term of “ Higher Criticism ” 
or “ Historical and Literary Criticism,” have recently 
been stated and discussed, in the pages of The Sunday 
School Times, by such eminent scholars as Professors 
Franz Delitzsch of Leipzig, S. R. Driver of Oxford, 
and W. Henry Green of Princeton. A new state- 
ment of the case is made this week, according to 
former announcement, by Professor Howard Osgood 
of Rochester, one of the more prominent and one of 
the more conservative members of the American 
Company of Old Testament Revisers. This article 
is to be followed by an historical sketch of the theo- 
ries in question,—as also announced at the opening 
of the year—from the pen of Professor Eduard 
Konig of Leipzig. The theory described by Professor 
Osgood as involving a denial of historic verity to the 
Pentateuchal record with a denial, also, of the accuracy 
of Jesus Christ’s knowledge of the truth in the prem- 
ises, is obviously one which could not be accepted as a 
theory by reverent Christian scholars. “But Professor 
Osgood suggests that a majority of those who accept 
as established a measure of the facts which are the 
basis of the theory he outlines, are evangelical and 
orthodox Christian believers. Professor Green like- 
wise affirms that a share, at least, of the conclusions 
arrived at by the advocates of this theory are 
“accepted by a large majority of transatlantic scho- 
ars at the present time.” In view of this state of 
things, it would seem clear, that capable and reverent 
Christian scholars, who are fully familiar with all the 
facts involved, should show to earnest Bible students 
generally, what ought to be believed concerning the 





origin, composition, and final editing of the earlier 
books of the Bible, as well as what ought not to be 
believed ; and that they should point out what facts, 
if any, have been disclosed in the critical research of 
which the theory in question is an outcome. There- 
fore it is that this subject has had such space in the 
pages of The Sunday School Times, and that the 
various articles concerning it continue to have such 
interest to the more thoughtful readers generally. 





CHRISTIAN GIVING AND CHRISTIAN 
GETTING. 


One of Jean Ingelow’s later poems tells the story 
of a faithful and earnest young minister who became 
thoroughly discouraged because of the seeming failure 
of his work among the very poor. In spite of all he 
could do, he appeared to make little impression upon 
squalor, drunkenness, sin, and death. At length, in 
real experience and in dreamland vision, he was made 
to see that he had seemed to fail because he had come 
to think that the whole world was sharply divided 
into two classes: those who helped, and those who 
received help; and that these two classes never ex- 
changed members. He felt himself a doer and giver, 
entirely responsible for the welfare of those he aided, 
and, in fact, belonging to a different religious caste. 
The idea that he could learn, and receive benefit 
from, poor outcast children or starving men, never 
entered his head; nor did he stop to think that God, 
and not he, was responsible for things when man had 
done his best. Not until suffering and despondency 
had cleared his mind, did he learn that this is a world 
of mutual helpfulness and instruction, in which we 
learn as well’as teach, and receive benefit from others 
as truly as we give it. 

This young curate, with his half-acknowledged ideas 
that he was responsible for the moral universe, and 
had no lessons of courage and trust to learn from his 
inferiors, was not alone in possessing those notions. 
A good many excellent people talk about religious 
work, and charitable organization, and beneficences 
of all kind, just as the.curate did. They are so 
accustomed to give out, that the idea of taking in 
hardly occurs to them. Hence a good part of their 
well-doing fails of its proper result, and they come 
dangerously near the sin of giving for some other 
sake than Christ’s. Unconsciously the idea of mas- 
tery, of proprietorship, of dispensing one’s own in 
one’s own way, steals in upon the sweet and loving 
charity we are bidden to strive for. The Lord wants 
all our lives, strength, money, and interest in our fel- 
lows; but when we have given all, he, and not we, 
must be responsible for the result. With the vast and 
noble increase of religious and philanthropic work 
which has so brightly characterized the nineteent) 
century now closing, there has grown all the while 
this idea of corporate beneficence, of caste helpfulness, 
of the division of the world into great clans of givers 
and takers. No belittling of the vast results achieved 
since this century began is included in one’s reflection 
upon this thought, but rather the farther uplifting of 
powers that already have done so much good. How 
can we give all we now give, and more, and yet elimi- 
nate every trace of unconscious Pharisaism ? 

This thought is one for the general class of givers. 
More familiar and more often emphasized is the con- 
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verse thought and truth, that the habit of receiving 
fe one that too often tends to diminish self-respect, 
industry, and even the general welfare of the com- 
munity. This latter evil is so well recognized that it 
is almost axiomatic. Charities of all kinds guard 
against it; and so frequent have been the warnings, 
that some people never give anything to anybody, for 
fear that they may be victimized, or may “ pauperize 
society.” But the great class of the helped is by no 
meatis limited to those who beg on the streets, dr re- 
ceive aid in their homes, or are cared for in hospitals. 
Some years ago a well-known and earnest essayist, 
who was interested in religiori as well as in literature, 
strongly denounéed ministerial educationa «societies 
themselves, because, without seeing it, they brought 
into the Christian ministry a “class of men willing 
to be helped.” Without denying or doubting in the 
least the noble work that these societies have done, it 
may be admitted that there was an important truth in 
the thought which underlay this essay. Beginning 
with the ministers, are there not some of them who 
fegard all presetits, all soft courtesies, all railroad 
pases, all aid of every kind, as nothing more than 
their due? As firmly convinced as was Jean Ingelow’s 
curate that they belong to the helping class, some of 
them, in exceptional cases which the more sturdy and 
manly ministers do not like to see, put themselves 
before the community as perpetual takers-in, and the 
community comes to regard them as mild and inoffen- 
tive supernumeraries. A similar fault may even be 
fecognized among the “scholarship men” who receive 
financial aid in our colleges. Competition between 
colleges too often makes the scholarship funds a bribe 
on the one hand, and so much clear gain, taken as of 
right, on the other. 

A false division between the helpers and the helped 
also runs out into society at large. Some men and 
women tacitly take the attitude, toward the world, of 
those who say: “ Here we are; we don’t like things, 
on the whole. It is not our duty to care for you, but 
yours to care for us; you must entertain us, help us 
in great things and small, smooth over hard places, 
argue away doubts, conceal unpleasant sights, and, in 
general, make existence endurable.” These people 
are sometimes husbands, who are like Hercules abroad, 
but poltroons within themselves, to borrow Sir Thomas 

rowne’s illustration. Sometimes they are wives, who 

row all their frivolous woes upon tired husbands 
when they come home from work ; sometimes they are 
parents, sometimes children, sometimes those who have 
no claim of blood upon those they oppress. Exam- 
ples need not be multiplied; every reader of these 
words can furnish them with unfortunate ease. The 
type of individual that consists of those who feel that 
the world “owes them a living,” in the fullest sense, 
is a very familiar type. Theslang query of the streets, 
“What are you giving us?” they interpret literally, 
and put into constant practice. In conversational 
circles, they have to be carried; they assume that 
their ignorance of any subject is not to their discredit, 
but is, rather, a thing which others are bound to ex- 
plain. The burden of proof they constantly throw 
on the other side. ‘They are to be urged to make the 
most of themselves, to be worthy of their highest am- 
bitions, to accept salvation, to win heaven, to avoid 
hell. Every pastor, every teacher, every philan- 
thropic worker, knows these persons too well. They 
are not in the slums and tenement-houses alone; they 
are in the parlor and the highest places of intellectual 
resort, Even men-of-letters think, sometimes that 
government owes them a “place,” or sinecure of some 
kind—as though an author should be supported be- 
cause he is an author, and not earn his living like 
other folks! From the highest to the lowest,—from 
applicants for literary life-annuities in England to the 
socialists of our own country,—the “ government,” or 
anything that will carry one, is hailed with eagerness. 
Would that the ignorant were the only ones who for- 
get what Mr. Gladstone neatly puts when he says that 
“in the sphere of the state, the business of the last 
half-century has been, in the main, a process of setting 
free the individual.man, in order that he may work 
out his vocation without wanton hindrance, as his 


Maker will have him do. If,” adds this veteran 
statesman, “ instead of this, government is to work out 
his vocation for him, I for one am not sanguine as to 
the result.” Nor would the result be any more bril- 
liant were one class of the people to rely on the other, 
or one man on another in the same house, all through 
the land. 

Whenever, said Hawthorne, we vary from the 
highest rule of right, just so far we do an injury to 
the world, Negative wrong is as truly injurious as 
positive. Every person, whatever his age or station, 
should be both a giver and a receiver. If he is 
spending his life in works of benefaction, he should 
do his whole work with cheery trust, taking as well 
as bestowing. Many a modern saint lives in a hovel, 
in poverty and woe, who is yet a higher and nobler 
Christian than the visitor and helper may be. Igno- 
rance and sickness sometimes preach the gospel of 
Christ to culture and health and wealth. There is no 
class, nor is there any person, that can habitually 
receive without giving, or give without receiving. We 
are all teachers and all learners, whether we preach, 
instruct, give alms and aid, or hear, learn, receive. 
The great author just quoted tells us that “the air, 
with God’s sweetest and tenderest sunshine in it, was 
meet for mankind to breathe into their hearts, and 
send forth again as the utterance of prayer.” Neither 
in the spiritual life nor in the physical, can existence 
be maintained by inhalation or exhalation alone. 
Those who are the truest and noblest helpers, are the 
ones most ready to receive help. Those who are grate- 
ful receivers, not spiritless mendicants, are best able 
to assist others from their own store of character and 
experience. The duty is mutual, and the benefit re- 
ciprocal. There is in God’s plan no privileged and 
exceptional class which properly exists without add- 
ing to the sum of life’s enjoyment and progress, and 
without even caring for itself. We cannot say, as is 
sometimes said, that persons of this class merely vege- 
tate; for a vegetable is giving and getting, to the best 
of its power, all the time. Nor ia there a Brahmin 
caste of unteachable and perfected saints, who have 
already been absolved from the duty of all further 
study in God’s spiritual school. The latter class, when 
the day is over, must add “ What have I learned?” 
to “ What have I done?” and the former—let it at 
least try, day by day, not to drag others down by 
selfish indolence, even if it cannot help them upward 
and onward. For the oldest and feeblest and poor- 
est there is a receiving and a giving,—a receiving 
from the Spirit of Power, and a giving to all within 
the realm of influence. Even a dead leaf may be 
more potent than a mighty tree in mid-life; and it 
needs no strained sight to discover a spiritual lesson 
in the closing lines of Shelley’s familiar Ode to the 
West Wind: 


‘Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 
Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 
My spirit! be thou me, impetuous one |! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe _ 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth ; 
And by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawaken’d earth 

The trunipet of a prophecy!” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


Child-training is an important matter to the child who 
is trained. It is also an important matter to the parent 
who does the training. It is hardly less important a 
matter to the community of which the trained, or the 
untrajned, child is a member. Yet child-training does 
not have the wise and careful study that it deserves, on 
the part of parents generally. Nor are the conclusions 
of thoughtful and conscientious students of this matter 
always correct conclusions. Undue laxity is an error 
on the one hand, and undue severity is an error on the 
other hand. Those who give least thought to the sub- 





ject are, perhaps, inclined to be over-lax; while those 


truest welfare of the children of their charge are, perhaps, 
more inclined to over-severity. At.no point is there 
greater danger of serious mistake in the matter of child- 
training, than at the point of a direct issue between the 
will of the parent and the will of the child, At that 
point many a conscientious parent—it can probably be 
safely said that most conscientious parents—would deem 
it right to break the child’s will; while here and there 9 
wiser parent would recognize the supreme duty of edu- 
eating and rightly strengthening the child’s will, To break 
a child’s will is never right. To edueatea child’s will is 
always right. A recent Editorial Note on this subject 
in The Sunday School Times has called out quite a num- 
ber of anxious questionings, and of earnest protests; and 
the theme is one well worthy of the attention which it 
excites. An illustration employed in that Editorial Note 
was this: “ A broken will is worth as much in its sphere 
as a broken bow; just that, and no more.” A New Jer- 
sey clergyman deems this a misleading illustration; and 
he can hardly think that the Editor really means what 
he seems to say. He writes: 


With all deference to your usually excellent judgment, allow 
me to say that I think you are in danger of misleading consciem+ 
tious parents by your brief article on breaking a child’s will, 
Your illustration leads you into taking a false and indefensi- 
ble position. I submit that a broken will, in the sense in which 
that mother means, is not like a broken bow. A broken bow is 
good for nothing; it is utterly ruined. That, however, is not 
so with a child’s will broken by its mother to submit to her 
will. The child’s will is broken to her will, but it is not broken 
to the will of everybody else; nor is it broken as a force for 
struggling with the temptations and adversities of life. So far 
as these are concerned, the child’s will is as strong as though 
the mother had never broken it to her will at all, A brokea 
spirit is like a broken bow; for that has lost ali its elasticity, 
and is a poor, crushed, and useless thing. Some parents so deal 
with their children as to break their spirit; and that is a great 
misfortune. I agree with you, however, so far as to assert that 
@ mother should never attempt to break her child’s will till she 
has patiently tried to.bend it. But sometimes her most earnest 
efforts to bend it fail. Whatisshe then todo? Give up, and 
let her child have its own wicked way? No. She is in duty 
bound to break her child’s will to her will, and make it submit 
to her authority. 


A Massachusetts lady wants the term “ breaking a 
child’s will” defined more explicitly. That which might 
seem to come within the scope of its fair meaning she is 
confident ought to be approved. Here is her letter: 


An article in The Sunday School Times interests me, and I 
write to ask, What is meant by the expression “ breaking @ 
child’s will”? It seems to me this is simply an unfortunate 
use of words. The mother you refer to [as breaking the will 
of one after another of her children] probably meant that 
“when the time came with every one of them when a fair issue 
was made,” she insisted upon being obeyed. A :.iend of mine 
told her little daughter one day to go into another room, The 
child refused to go. The mother repeated the command, The 
child again refused. This was repeated again and again, 
the child growing more and more naughty with each refusal. 
The mothersaw that the “ issue was made.” Should she yield, or 
should the child? She felt that it was her duty in the sight of 
God to insist upon obedience; and, though the struggle was long 
and hard, she conquered, and the child, with many expressions 
of love for her, obeyed. From that time on, it was settled that 
thé mother was to be obeyed, and she never had to repeat this 
or any similar experience. Would you haye bad her yield? 
She would then have had to yield again and again, and a great 
deal of trouble would have followed. This child is now a lovely 
Christian woman, and of very strong will, as all her friends know, 
Iam sure many who have had children to train know that there 
comes a time, very early in the life of a child, when its will 
comes in direct conflict with the parent’s; and if the principle 
of obedience is established then, a vast deal of trouble and 
sorrow is saved both to parent and child, and no injury is done 
to the will power. ; 


An Indjana clergyman is of a similar opinion with the 
Massachusetts lady, in thinking that the thing aimed at 
is right, even though it be wrongly called. He is not 
quite sure, indeed, that a child is very different from a 
brute in the necessities of his nature, so far. This is the 
way he states his case: 


In your Editorial Note on The Evil of a Broken Will, you 
criticise the remark of a mother who said that she always broke 
the wills of her children, and afterward had no trouble with 
them. Was not the mother right, in the government of her 
children, to conquer their stubborn dispositions, teaching them 
to subjugate their willful desires to the law of right and proper 
authority? You object to her phraseology; but in the act of 
government was not the mother right? She called the process, 
breaking the child’s will ; you prefer to speak of training, bend, 
ing, or subordinating “his will cheerfully to the demands of 
duty.” By the way, we speak of breaking a colt, and no one 
in Indiana misunderstands the phrase, or for an instant feats 
any harm to the horse. aa 


Breaking a child’s will is bringing the pressure of 
external force directly upon that will, and causing that 
will to give way under that external force; it is forcing 





who are conscientiously desirous of being faithful to the 


the child’s will as such into subjection to the will of the 
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one who br’ngs the force to bear on it. Educating, or 
training, a child’s willis causing the child to use his own 
will, as his own will, in the direction of duty and right. 
A parent’s will is not in itself to be supreme over a child’s 
will. A child’s will is not in itself to be absolutely sub- 
ject to a parent’s will. No human will ought ever to be ab- 
solutely subject to any other human will. A child ought 
‘to will to be subject to his parents; but a child’s will must 
be left unbroken and in full strength in order that he may 
tse it in right obedience to his parents. Not even God 
would break a human will to His will; but God would 
work in the human personality “to will and to work of 
His good pleasure.” A child’s will ought to be ‘strong 
for right-doing. If it be notso at the start; it is the parent’s 
duty to guide, or train, it accordingly. But to break, or 
crush, a child’s will, is inconsistent with the educating and 
training of that will. A conflict between a parent and a 
child; where the only question is, Whose will shall yield to 
the other? is, after all, neither more nor less than a conflict 
of brute force. Whether the will of the parent be set on hav- 
ing his child commit some repulsive crime against which 
the child’s moral nature recoils, or whether the will of the 
parent be set on the child’s reciting a Bible text, the mere 
conflict of wills as a conflict of wills is a conflict of brute 
force; and in such a conflict neither party ought to suc- 
ceed; for success in any such case is always a failure. 
If the parent really wills that the child shall do right, 
the parent’s endeavor should be to have the child will in 
the same direction. Merely to force one will into sub- 
jection to the other is, however, an injury both to the one 
who forces and to the one whosubmits. But, it is asked, 
if a child be told by his mother to leave the room, and 
he says that he will not go, what shall be done in such a 
pase? If the chief point be to get him out of the room, 
and there is no time just then for his training, the child 
can be carried out or dragged out by main strength. But 
that neither breaks nor trains the child’s will. It is not 
a triumph of will, but of muscle. The child, in such a 
case, leaves the room against his will, and in spite of it. 
There are times when a child’s bodily removal from one 
place to another is more important for the time being (as 
would be the case if the house were on fire) than is, just 
then, the child’s will-training. The distinction here noted 
ought not to be lost sight of in considering this question. 
If, however, the purpose of the mother be to meet the 
issue which is there raised, and to have it settled once 
for all whose will shall triumph, right or wrong, the 
mdther Can bring the pressure of brute force to bear on 
the child’s will, in order to its final breaking. Under 
that pressure, the child’s life may go out before his will 
is broken. In many an instance of that sort, this has 
been the result. Or, again, the childjs will may then be 
broken, If it be so, that child is harmed for life; and 
so is his.mother. The one has come ‘into a slavish 
submission to the conscientiously tyrannical demands 
of the other. Both have obtained wrong conceptions of 
parental authority, wrong conceptions of filial obedi- 
ence, and wrong conceptions of the plan and methods 
of the Divine-Paternal government. But if, on the 
other hand, now be the time for teaching a child to use 
his own will aright, at the summons of one who is older 
and wiser than himself, and who is over him in the 
plan of God for his guidance and training, there isa 
better way than either the forcing a child out of the room 
against his will, or the breaking of his will so that that 
will is powerless to prompt him to stay or to go. Let 
the mother give herself, at once, to firm and gentle en- 
deavors to bring that child to use his own will, freely 
and gladly, in the direction of her commands to him. 
Then is no time for the use of brute force. Brute force 
gannot be employed in such a case without harm both to 
mother and child. If necessary, let there be no more of 
sleeping or eating in that home until that child, under 
the forceful pressure of wise counsel and of affectionate 
entreaty, has willed to do that which he ought to do,—has 
willed to be an obedient child. Here is the difference be- 
tween the wise training of the will, and the always unwise 
and unjustifiable breaking of the will. In most cases it is 
better fora parent to avoid a direct issue with a child, 
than to seek, or even than to recognize and meet, an 
issue. And in the endeavor to train a child’s will there 
is often a gain in giving the child an alternative conse- 
quence of obedience or disobedience. TJ'hat is God’s way 
6f holding out rewards and punishments. For example, 
# wise young mother was just giving her little boy a bit 
of candy which was peculiarly prized by him, when he 
called the name of a lady visitor by the familiar term 
used by older members of the family in addressing her. 
The mother reminded him of the manner in which he 
shold speak to the lady. He refused to conform to this.. 
“Then I cannot let you have this candy,” said the 
mother, “All right,” was the willful reply. “I'd rather 





go without the candy than call her what you tell me to.” 
The mother turned quietly away, taking the candy with 
her. An hour later that child came to his mother, say- 
ing, “Mamma, perhaps you can give me that candy now ; 
for I will always call that lady just what you tell me to.” 
And thenceforward he did as he had thus been led to 
will todo. His will had not been broken, but it had 
been newly directed by judicious training. That was 
another way of will-training; and training a will is al- 
ways better than breaking a will. A child does deserve 
better treatment than a colt, in the recognition of his 
personal moral responsibility for the right exercise of his 
individual will power. Yet, the fundamental idea which 
is now being emphasized by the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times, concerning the wills of children, has been 
emphasized and illustrated by such horse-trainers, rather 
than horse-breakers, as Rarey and Gleason, and. other 
wise students of the nature of young colts. It is even 
recognized that a well-trained colt is better than a 
thoroughly broken colt—in Indiana as well as elsewhere. 

A fourth correspondent calls the Editor’s attention to 
an article on this very theme from “ H. H.” in her “ Bits 
of Talk About Home Matters.” That article is so ad- 
mirable, in its. way, that it is reproduced, on another 
page, as “ Worth Repeating,” for the benefit of all the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. 








SONG OF THE OPEN. 
BY RICHARD E, BURTON. 


T love a level reach of Jand, 

That winds have room to turn in; 
T love in open fields to stand 

That hosts of flowers burn in! 


I love far-stretching paths of sea 
Of turbulence unended, 

And salty smells, that make in me 
A life that’s new and splendid. 


I love full well the naked sky, 
Wind-swept and hale and cheerful ; 
For under her big voice can I 
Shake off my troubles tearful. 


And so I turn, when so I may, 
From toil and moil of daytime, 
To hurry to the fields away, 
And dare to have a play-time! 


Again returning, all my thought 
Is lightsomer and sweeter, 

And songs upspring, though all unsought, 
In love’s forgotten meter. 





PRAYER. 
BY E. R. CHAMPLIN. 


I come to thee, O God, at morn, 
That I may be to earth new born. 


I come to thee again at even, 
That thou mayst take me back to heaven. 





CARAVAN TRAFFIC IN THE ANCIENT 
WORLD. 
BY GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 
CaNON RESIDENTIARY OF CANTERBURY; CAMDEN PROFESSOR OF 
ANCIENT History, OXFORD. 

By a “ caravan” is meant a body of peaceable citizens, 
merchants, salesmen, and the like, traveling together on 
business for some considerable, distance; and by “ cara- 
van traffic ” is to be understood the commercial business 
which such bodies transact, or have transacted in past 
time. The word “caravan” is Persian; but the sort of 
commerce to which the phrase “ caravan traffic” applies 
is considerably older than the Persian nation or the Per- 
sian language, since “caravans have always been, and 
still are, in Western Asia, the princiffal means for con- 
veying merchandise from one commercial centre to 
another.”' The oldest historical evidence which we 
possess of “caravan traffic” is contained in the “Story 
of Joseph,” which forms so attractive a portion of the 
book of Genesis. There we find that, just after Joseph 
was lowered into the pit by his brethren, “behold, a 
company of Ishmaelites came from Gilead with their 
camels, bearing spicery and balm and myrrh, going to 
carry it down to Egypt” (Gen. 87: 25); and to this 
company his brethren sold Joseph, and they went on 
their way to the land whereto they were bound, and 
reached it, and sold Joseph to Potiphar (Gen.37 : 36). Itis 
evident, by the tone of the narrative, that the passage of 
such a caravan was a usual circumstance. The Midian- 
ites and Ishmaelites were clearly at the time in the habit 





4Encycl. Britann. ad ver. “‘ Carayan,’’ Vol. V., p. 83. 
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of conveying by land, in a “company,” the spicery of 
Gilead and the neighboring Arabia, to Egypt, where they 
disposed of it at a profit. Egyptian history furnishes us 
with the next illustration of caravan traffic. Queen 
Hatasu, the daughter of Thothmes I., and regent far 
Thothmes III., some two centuries later, established @ 
trade with “the Land of Punt,” chiefly for spices; and 
this trade necessitated the passage of caravans from 
Thebes or Coptos on the Nile to some port on the western 
coast of the Red Sea, and their return, laden with the 
precious commodities, to the Egyptian court, Luter 
documents give reason to believe that, under the eigh- 
teenth, nineteenth, and twentieth dynasties, from about 
B. C. 1600 to 1200, caravans were continually passing 
from Syria across the desert into Egypt, and returning 
into Syria laden with Egyptian commodities. The com- 
merce between the two countries, in Solomon’s time, was 
probably conducted in the same way. The “king's 
merchants” who went down into Egypt, and brought out 
horses, and chariots, and linen yarn (?), no doubt went 
down in a “company,” traversed the desert together, 
and, having effected their purchases, returned as they 
had gone. Some were not content with the Palestinian 
trade, but carried the Egyptian products northward into 
Syria and the land of the Hittites, where they disposed 
of them at an enhanced price (1 Kings 10 : 28, 29). 

Not long after this, the Phoenicians became the chief 
traders in Western Asia, and besides the bold, adventu- 
rous sea commerce, which made their name so famous, 
organized an extensive land trade, which was conducted 
in the old and long-established way. The land trade of 
the Phenicians, according to the learned Professor 
Heeren, was divisible into three branches, according to 
its three principal directions, The first comprised the 
southern trade, or the Arabo-Indian and the Egyptian ; 
the second, the eastern, or the Assyro-Babylonian; and 
the third that of the north,‘or the Armenio-Caucasian. 
The first of these three branches of commerce was the 
most important. Various tribes of Arabs, especially 
' those of Dedan, Kedar, Midian, and Nebaioth (the Naba- 
| tzzans) were induced by the Phoenicians to establish a 
| regular caravan system, and to convey across the great 
sandy desert of Northern Arabia the valuable commadi- 
| ties produced in that favored region of thesouih, . ocreto 
the name of “ Happy” is deservedly attache. The 
| came} was the animal employed in the conveyance of the 
| merchandise, The merchants of Midian and Ephah 
| (Gen. 25 : 4) proceeded in large companies to Hadramaut 
and Sheba on the southern Arabian coast, with commodi- 
ties of their own, and exchanged them for the gold, and 
frankincense, and other spices, and precious stones, which 
were there produced (Isa. 60:6). They then retraced 
their steps to the north-west, recrossed the desert, and 
disposed of their wares in Phoenicia and Syria. Some- 
times Sabzeans themselves formed caravans for the same 
purpose, and undertook the conveyance and sale of their 
own commodities (Ezek. 27: 22). Theophrastus, the 
disciple of Aristotle, notices the traffic,’ and tells us that 
at Saba the sale was conducted by means of that “dumb 
commerce” which was a favorite practice with simple 
and primitive nations? The Dedanites, who dwelt in 
the extreme east of Arabia, seem to have had a com- 
merce, which was probably by sea, with India, and their 
“traveling companies ” (Isa. 21 : 18) or caravans supplied 
the Phenicians with horns,—perhaps the tusks of the 
narval, or sea unicorn, which is a native of the Indian 
Ocean,’—and with ivory and ebony (Ezek. 27: 15), zadian 
products. The tribes of Kedar and Nebaioth were rich 
in cattle ; and the caravans of these nations conveyed to 
Tyre the soft wool of rams, and lambs, and goats, which 
formed the chief material of the Tyrian purple fabrics, 
Nebaioth had, moreover, a share in the trade with the 
spice region of the south; and Nabateean merchants are 
mentioned by Diodorus‘ as “carrying to the Mediterra- 
nean frankincense, myrrh, and other costly spices, whieh 
they had purchased from those who brought them from 
Happy Arabia.” 

The Phenician land trade with Egypt is thought to be 
indicated by the account which Herodotus gives of a 
regular importation of Greek and Pheenician wine into 
Egypt ‘‘ twice a year,” ° and of the provisioning of the 
route between Egypt and Syria with water by means of 
the wine-jars. This latter fact, if we may accept it, cer- 
tainly implies the existence of a line of land trade be- 
tween the two countries; but, considering the facility 0. 
communication by sea, it is difficult to understand why 
any extensive caravan traffic should have been necessary. 








1 Theophrastus, ‘‘ Hist. Plaut.,”’ [X., 4. 

2 Herod., IV., 196. 

8See Heeren, “ Asiatic Nations,’’ Vol. II., p. 100, 
# Diod. Sic., I1., p. 890, 





6 Herod., IIL, 6 
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Such traffic does not naturally arise except in cases where 
water communication is impossibic, or very circuitous, or 
very dangerous. 

The second great branch of the Phoenician land trade 
spread towards the east. It included their commerce 
with Syria and Palestine, with Babylon and Assyria, 
and perhaps with the countries cf Eastern Asia. ‘The 
mountain land of Phenicia, consisting chiefly of the 
range of Lebanon, and of the spurs which that range 
throws off to the Mediterranean coast, was ill adapted for 
agriculture, and the Phonicians were thus at all -times 
obliged to import their own supplies from foreign coun- 
trier. Practically, Palestine provided them (2 Chron. 2: 
10,15; Ezra3:7; Acts 12:20). “ Judah and the land 
of Israel were Tyre’s merchants; they traded in her 
markets wheat of Minnith, and Pannag, and honey, and 
oil, and balm” (Ezek. 27:17). The “traveling compa- 
nies” either took the comparatively short route from 
Jerusalen, to Joppa (2 Chron, 2: 16), and thence shipped 
their goods to the Phoenician ports, or else conveyed 
them through the plains of Esdraelon and Akko along 
the coast route to the several towns. The injunction of 
Hiram to Solomon—‘“ Now therefore the wheat, and the 
barley, the oil, and the wine, which my lord has spoken 
of, let him send unto his servants” (2 Chron. 2: 15)— 
seems to point rather to this latter line of traffic. The 
Syrinn—especially the Damascene—trade with Tyre is 
noted by Ezekiel in chapter 27:18, and the Assyrian 
and Babylonian in chapter 27 : 23, 24. The trade with 
countries farther to the East is less certain, its existence 
resting rather upon inferences than upon direct evidence. 

The third, or northern, branch of Phoenician land 
trade was with Armenia and the eighboring countries, 
the territories of the Moschi and Tibareni, the scriptural 
Meshech and Tubal. “Tubal and Meshech,” says Eze- 
kiel, addressing Tyre, “they were thy merchants; they 
traded the persons of men and vessels of brass [copper?] 
in thy market. They of the house of Togarmah traded 
in thy fairs with horses and coursers and mules” (Ezek. 
27: 18,14). It is thought, however, that this trade was 
not conducted by means of caravans,’ in which case it 
would not come within our present subject. 

While Western Asia was thus for many centuries the 
seat of a caravan traffic organized and established by the 
Pheenicians, Northern Africa was traversed by caravans 
in several directions in connection with the trade of the 
Egyptians and Carthaginians. We have already men- 
tioned the trade of Queen Hatasu with the land of Punt. 
Atatime considerably earlier, “ Mentu-hotep II. sank 
wells in the valley of Hammamat, to provide water for 
the caravans which passed to and fro between Coptos and 
the Red Sea, and carved a tablet on the rocks above to 
commemorate his operations.”* Not long afterwards, 
Sankh-ka-ra made use of the same route, and sent a cara- 
van across the Libyan Desert, under the direction of a 
certain Hannu, who gives the following account of his 
proceedings: “I was sent,” he says, “to conduct ships to 
Punt, in order to bring back to his Majesty the odorifer- 
ous drugs which the captains of the Red Land had col- 
lected under the influence of the fear inspired by him in 
all countries. Behold, I left Coptos... I set forth with 
acompany of three thousand men, T passed through 
the Red hamlet and a cultivated territory. I prepared the 
skins and the poles needed for the transport of the water- 

. Jars to the number of twenty. Half my men each day 
carried loads; the other half placed the loads upon 
them. I dug a reservoir of twelve perches in a wood, 
and two reservoirs at a place called Atahet, one measuring 
a perch and twenty cubits, and the other a perch and 
thirty cubits. I made another at Ateb, measuring ten 
cubits each way, to contain water a cubit indepth. Then 
T arrived at Seba, and constructed transports for the con- 
veyance of all kinds of products.”* The route pursued 
by Hannu seems to have been that which leads from 
Qoft, or Qobt, by way of La Guitta, to Kosseir. Itcon- 
tinued in use as a line of traffic during the whole of the 
Egyptian period, and even into Greek and Roman times. 
As Brugsch says: “It was the highway which, leading 
to the harbor of Leucos-limen (now Kosseir) on the Red 
Sea, brought the wonders of India and Arabia to Europe ; 
it was the road of the merchants of all countries in the 
ancient world—the nations’ bridge between Asia and 
Europe.” * 

Another line passed westward from Thebes to Hibé in 
the Great Oasis, a distance of ten days’ journey ; thence, 
bending towards the north, to the Little Oasis, or oasis 





1 Heeren, “ Asiatic Nations,’’ Vol. IT., pp. 126. 

2 See the author's ‘‘ History of Ancient Egypt,”’ Vol. IT., p. 129. 

® Brugsch, “‘ History of Egypt,’’ Vol. I., pp. 115, 116; E. T. (1st ed). 

Nots.—In the second edition of Brugsch’s work (Vol. L., p.137 f.) this 
translation is changed somewhat.—Tus Epitor. 

¢ Did., p. 127, 
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of Ammon (now Siwah), another ten days’ journey; after | exchange their wine, their oil, and their other manu- 


which it proceeded westward by Augila, which retains | factured articles, bronzes, pottery, 
its name, to Garama (now Germa), the capital of Fez- | 


zan, whence it was continued, according to Herodotus,' 
still in a westerly direction, a twenty days’ journey to 
Mount Atlas. The commodities of Northern and Cen- 
tral Africa were brought by “ traveling companies ” along 
this line, at any rate from Fezzan, if not from even a 
greater distance, to the great Egyptian capital of Thebes, 


whence they descended the Nile to the Mediterranean, | 
and were carried by the Phoenicians and the Greeks to’ | ‘ 


the various nations of Asia and Europe. 

A caravan line, connecting the north coast of Africa | 
with the Niger, seems to be indicated by a story in 
Herodotus. “ There were,” he says, “ among the Nasa- 
monians some wild young men, belonging to the upper 
class, who, when they came to man’s estate, indulged in 
all manner of extravagancies ; and, amongst other freaks, 
drew lots for five of their number to go and explore the 
desert parts of Libya, and try if they could not penetrate 
farther than any had-done previously. They started on 
their errand with a plentiful supply of water and pro- 
visions, and after traveling at first through the inhabited 
region, came to the wild-beast tract, passing which they 
finally entered upon the desert, which they proceeded to 
cross in a westerly (south-westerly?) direction. After 
journeying for many days over a wide extent of sand, 
they came at last to a plain on which there were trees 
growing. These they approached, and, seeing fruit on 
them, proceeded to gather it. While they were thus 
employed, there came upon them some dwarfish men, 
under the middle height, who seized them and carried 
them off. The Nasamonians could not understand a 
word of their language, nor could the men understand 
them. They were led across extensive marshes, and 
finally came to a town, where all the men were of the 
same stature as their conductors, and black complexioned. 
A great river flowed by the town, running from west to 
east, and containing crocodiles.”* As Heeren remarks,* 
the young men, with the numerous attendants, who car- 
ried their water and provisions, would constitute “a 
small caravan ;” but this is not all. They probably pur- 
sued a caravan route, their sole object being to “go 
farther than others had gone;” and this caravan route 
was apparently one which is still in use, proceeding from 
Leptis Magna, or Lebada, on the North African coast, 
and terminating on the Niger at Timbuctoo. It enabled 
Carthage to communicate with the western portion of 
Central Africa. 

An African caravan route, proceeding from north to 
south, is indicated by Herodotus in another place.* It 
was a thirty days’ journey, he says, by the shortest road, 
from the capita] of the Garamantians to the country of 
the Lotophagi. The distance could only be known by 
experience, and the tract is one-which can never have 
been traversed except by caravans. We may thus be 
tolerably sure that we have here another of the lines by 
which the Carthaginians communicated with Central 
Africa. Its direction must have-been almost due north 
and south, and it must have led across Fezzan to the 
fertile region about Lake Tchad. 

One other ancient caravan route may be mentioned. 
The Greek traders established on the northern coast of 
the Black Sea in the sixth and seventh centuries B. C. 
carried on a traffic with the nations of the distant interior 
by means of caravans, which, starting probably from 
Olbia, on the Borysthenes (Dniester*), proceeded north- 
eastward across the Ukraine and the adjacent regions or 
Southern Russia (then called Scythia) to the Ural Moun- 
tain chain, in about latitude fifty-five degrees. The 
Greeks, Herodotus tells us,° were accompanied in these 
trading expeditions by a number of Scythians, well ac- 
quainted with the languages of the various nations along 
the route. These nations were seven in number,— 
Scythe, Sauromate, Budiui, Geloni, Thyssagete, Tyre, 
and Argippei. There was only one town upon the entire 
route, namely, Gelonus, as the various tribes of these 
parts were nomads, and lived either in tents or wagons. 
Gelonus was a staple or emporium, built by the Greeks 
who conducted the trade, and serving also as a place of 
rest and refreshment to the caravans. The principal 
object of the trade was, no doubt, the gold which the 
Ural Mountains produced as abundantly in ancient as in 
modern times; but there may also have been, as Heeren 
supposes,® a traffic in fursand hides. The Greeks would 





1 Herod., IV., 181-185. 

2 Jbid., II., 32. 

3 Heeren, ‘‘African Nations,’’ Vol. I., p, 191, 

4Herod., IV., 183. 

* Note.—This is perhaps aslipof the pen for Dnieper.—THE EDITOR. 
§ Ibid., IV., 24. 

®Heeren, “Asiatic Nations,” Vol. I1., p. 292 
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fabrics, weapons, 
shields, for the raw products of the far northern regions. 





OLD-TESTAMENT CRITICISM FOR READ- 
ERS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
BY PROFESSOR HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D. 


For a little more than a hundred years there has been 
succession of scholars in Europe, eminent as learned 


| men and writers, who have done an immense amount of 


work in setting forth what they hold to have been the 
original sources of all the literature now presented to us 
as the Old Testament. The real workers and. original 
discoverers of the “ decomposition” (their own term) of 
the Pentateuch, are : Eichhorn, 1775+ ; DeWette, 1806-3 
Ewald, 1831; Vatke, 1835; George, 1885; Tuch; 1838; 
Knobel, 1852; Hupfeld, 1853; Kuenen, 1861; Schrader, 
1868; Graf, 1866; Néldeke, 1868; Kayser, 1874; Dill- 
mann, 1875; Wellhausen, 1878; Reuss, (1831) 1:81. 
These are the authors from whom all must learn the 
method, the means, the results, and principles of the 
“decomposition” of the Pentateuch; and it is on their 
results, obtained only by the application of their princi- 
ples and method, that all do rely, who grant that “decom- 
position ” to be proved by them. 

Their method was at first called by Eichhorn “ higher 
criticism ;” but that title being found inexact, Professor 
Kuenen, with greater clearness, has substituted in its 
place, “historical criticism,”—that is, criticism of the 
narratives, laws, ritual, and general features,—as distins 
guished from “ literary criticism,”—that is, of the lan- 
guage, style, etc.,—though these often run into each other. 

The means employed by this method of these workers 
for the unraveling of the warp and woof of the Penta» 
teuch are: 1. The contradictions they find in its narta- 
tive, laws, language, views, doctrines, history, ete. ; 2, 
anachronisms, repetitions, disagreements of all kinds; 
8, (in the parts separated by means of 1 and 2) use of 
terms peculiar to certain threads of the warp or woof. 

The results they claim as conclusively proved by their 
method: 1, The Pentateuch is a compilation, not by a 
single hand, but by many hands, from many sources; 
2, these sources are either myth, saga, legend, or the 
embellishing or deliberate fabrication of history, etc., by 
men of ages long after the occurrences described in the 
Pentateuch. 

The-principle, fundamental, exclusive, and aml 
ling this criticism of all these masters of the “decompo- 
sition” of the Pentateuch, is, positively. stated, that 
natural law, being the only basis of all human science, 
is the sufficient test of the Bible; or, negatively stated, 
there was no supernatural direct intervention of God by 
revelation, or by inspiration, or by miracle, as described 
in the Bible.of Old or New Testament. In other words, 
the Bible is not true history ; the real facts were altogether 
different from the representation of them in the Bible.’ 

These authors, applying the same method and princi- 
ple to the New Testament, would all agree in the clear 
statement and logical position of Professor Kuenen: “ It 
is the common conviction of all the writers of the New 
Testament that the Old Testament is inspired of God, 
and is thus invested with divine authority. The remark 
made, as it were, in passing, in a passage of the fourth 
Gospel, that ‘the Scripture cannot be broken’ (that is, 
the words of Christ, John 10: 35] is assented to by all 
the writers without distinction. ... It is unnecessary to 
support these statements by quoting passages ; such pas- 
sages are, as every one kn ws,. very numerous. ... Its 
. may be regarded as diametrically opposed 


to ours... . So long as we regard and judge the authors 


1 As these points have been denied (but not by thesé authors) as 
rightly belonging to these scholars, we give a few references, where 
we might give many. We omit Astruc (A. D. 1753), for he renounced 
his opinions by burning all the copies of his work he could find; and 
Eichhorn says he was not indebted to him, 

Eichhorn.—Einleitung, ed. of 1803, Vol. IL., pp. 277-292, 382 £., 428. 
Repertorium, ete., 1779, Pi. IV., pp. 129-256; Pt. V., pp. 185-216. . 

DeWette.—Einleitung, etc., 1817, Pt. L, pp. 167-170 ; ed. 1845, pp. 181 & 

Vatke.—Religion d. A. T., 1855, pp. 177 fF 

George.—Jtidischen Fesie, 1835, pp. 11, 24 f., 41, 71, a ahaa 

Tuch.— Genesis, 1838, sec. 1 ff 

Knobel.—Genesis, 1852, p. xviii, see. 8. 

Hupfeld.—Quellen d. Genesis, 1853, pp. xii-xiy, 205 f,, 38, 40, 96, 98, 
and often. 

Néldeke.—Altt. Litcratur, 1868, pp. vii, 4 ff., 9 ff. 

Schrader (DeWeite).—Einleitung, 1869, sec. 179, 182, 186. 

Ewald.—Hist. of Israel, 1869, Vol. I., pp, 18-68. Lehre v. Gott, Vel. 
L., sec. 16 ff., 37 ff, ete. 


Graf.—Gesch. B. d. A. T., 1866, pp. 112 f., 246 f. 


Kayser.— Vorex. Buch, etc., 1874, pp. 112, 115. 

Wellhausen.—Geach. Ier., 1878, pp. 38, 40, 321-338, and often. 

Reuss.—Geech. d. S. d. A, T.. 1881, sec, 2, 31, 34, 35, 60-68, and often, 

Kuenen.—Hexateuch, 1836, pp. 19, 23, 29, 42-48, 192, 219, and often. 
Modern Review, July, Oct., 1880. Prophets, p. 58. 

Dillmann.—Genesis, 1886, pp. ix-xix. Num.-Josh., pp. 698 & 
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of the New Testament solely and only as expositors of 
the writings of the Old Testament, we stand, in fact, in 
the presence of this dilemma; we must either cast aside 
as worthless our dearly bought scientific method, or must 
forever cease to acknowledge the authority of the New 
Testament in the domain of the exegesis (that is, expla- 
nation] of the Old. Without hesitation we choose the 
latter alternative” (Prophets, pp. 448, 487). This is 
honest. If their “scientific method,” with the principle 
of natural law as the supreme test, is competent to prove, 
and does prove, that the Pentateuch is not a history of 
real facts, it is equally competent to prove, and does 
prove, that the New Testament is not a history of real 
facts ; that Jesus is not God, nor was he or his apostles 
supernaturally inspired; that the New Testament d-serves 


no more belief than the narratives or teachings of any |’ 


other religious but not supernaturally inspired men. 

The answer to this criticism, to its principle, its means, 
and its results obtained by the applicat on of that prin- 
ciple and means, is, just what they themselves tell us, 
that Jesus Christ unmistakably and in the fullest manner 
taught that the Old Testament is God’s record of events 
accomplished through men; that it is a true record and 
history; that the supernatural revelations of God and 
the miracles recorded in the Old Testament took place 
as recorded; that men were supernaturally inspired by 
God to make that record. This teaching we believe on 
the supreme test of all historical criticism, “the character 
of the witness” and “the facts in their connection in 
time and place, and in the chain of cause and effect” 
(Von Sybel, Vorérige, p. 12). The Divine human char- 
acter of the witness is accompanied with ample, personal 
knowledge of all the facts; “ before Abraham was Iam” 
(John 8: 58); “‘the-glory I had with thee before the 
world was” (John 17:5 and1: 3, 10; Rom. 11: 36; 
1 Cor. 8:6; Col.1: 16; Heb.1: 2,10; 2:10). Believ- 
ing, as the Old and New Testament teach, that God is 
the omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent Cause, the well- 
attested miracles stand rightly in time and place and 
causal connection. 

The real authors and logical and rightful representa- 
tives of this criticism tell us, and we agree fully with 


them in this, that there can be only two logical positions | 


towards the Bible: either it is absolutely D.vine and 
unique, or it is purely human (Hupfeld, Quedlen, pp. 
205-206; Néldeke, Lit., p. vii, 4 ff., etc.). We believe it is 
‘the record of which God asserts that he is the respon- 
sible author,—a record made through man, by man, for 
man, and hence marked with the characteristics of man. 
As Jesus is truly God and truly man, so we believe his 
‘own record is truly Divine and truly human. 

We have set forth what we believeto be the real facts 
of the “decomposition” criticism, as taught by its 
masters,—facts which, we are sure, will not be denied 
by them. 

But it may be asked, Are there not matty'men who 


Spirit, we shall walk free and unconstrained in God’s 
garden of life and joy, and know the truth, and the truth 
shall make us free indeed. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—_»——_—— 


THE MEASURING-WORM. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


““O Nan, see there! what a hollid worm!” 
And the blue eyes opened wide, 

As she shuddered away from the creeping thing, 
And clung to her mother’s side. 


“O Fay! look close; ’tis a pretty worm, 
Green as the leaves in spring. 

And see how it measures all the way 
Along the rope of the swing. 


“One end first, and the other next, 
It walks like a little child, 

Step by step, to the apple-tree bough, 
Though the wind blows loud and wild. 


* And God, who made it, has also made 
A sweet little thing I know, 

Who, one foot first, and the other next, 
Walks over the grass or snow. 


“A darling in white and pink and gold, 
That wanders about all day, 

Singing, and tripping step by step, 
Wherever she goes to play.” 


“O Nan, it’s me!’’ the little maid cried ; 
“ But I isn’t a hollid-worm!” 

“No, my sweetheart; He bade you wear 
A lovelier baby form. 


“But look at the creature as it creeps, 
And see that God hath given 

Some of the beauty of his love 
To all things under heaven. 


“ And perhaps the angels look at you, 
With their faces calm and just, 

And say of my tiny blue-eyed maid, 
‘Dear little worm of the dust!’” 





ALECK’S RECRUIT. 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


Nobody in Dr. Alden’s congregation listened more 
attentively to the pastor’s sermon than Aleck Gardner 
one warm summer Sunday morning. With wide brown 
eyes gazing into the beloved face, and ears that were 
unwilling to lose a word, the boy carried into his listen- 
ing the same thoroughness which made him the best 
scholar in his class, the leader in all the games on the 
campus, and the dearest fellow in the world in the opinion 


‘acknowledge that God does intervene in the affairs of | of his mother and sisters. 


men, by revelation and miracle and inspiration, and who 
believe that Jesus is God, and his teachings are true, but 
who also declare that these critics have proved their 
main points in the “decomposition” of the Old Testa- 


“ment? Yes, and these men make up the majority of 


the adherents of this criticism. They are of all schools, 
and of all degrees of learning and ability. We only say 


respecting them, that they are bound by every claim of | colors, 


candor to explain their position. How can they believe 
* Jesus is God, and that his unmistakable teaching is our 
‘Divine guide (John 3 : 84; 12: 48-50), and yet reject his 
teaching concerning his main proof, the Old Testament, 
‘that it is God’s word, true in history and fact, by assum- 
ing that it is not true history, but is veined and seamed 
‘everywhere with contradictions? This explanation is 
. What no one of them has ever given. But this is what 


A they ought to give, if they would commend their belief 


*to the intelligence and candor of earnest students of the 
‘English Bible. 

These orthodox [believers] are bound to explain their 

position to the authors and rightful, logical owners of the 


“decomposition ” criticism. How can they assume, as | 


proved and as sound, the results of this criticism, which 
its own authors say is worthless unless their own principle 
(the sufficiency of natural luw as a test of the Bible) is 
acknowledged, and yet deny the principle? Fair-minded 
men will agree with the despoiled owners, who cry out 
against such treatment, and, in some cases, are led to say 
what we will soften to; no man ought to eat that fruit, 
and deny the tree. 

Criticism, like thought, is free. God is not afraid of 
crigicism of his word, nor should we be. If we believe 
that the Bible is God’s word, and Jesus, “sent by God, 
spoke the words of God,” then, by these truths, with 
earnest study and prayer for the guidance of the Holy 


Dr. Alden’s subject was Christian life, and his text, 
“ How much owest thou unto my Lord?” Among other 


always a volunteer, but that no true volunteer was ever 
contented to come into and stay within the ranks alone. 
He would try to bring in recruits. He would never be 
afraid to show on which side he was, nor ashamed of his 
Like Hedley Vicars, who, after his conversion, 
laid an open Bible on his table, so that his gay comrades 
should see for themselves that he had begun a new life, 
Christ’s soldier would be brave and steadfast, and would 
try to win others into the kingdom. 

Aleck Gardner belonged to a very pleasant Sunday- 
school, and his class was composed of boys, like himself, 
from the best families of the ward. In all New York 
there was not a better neighborhood than the one in 
which the Gardners resided, und the church and school 
were both aristocratic. 

Aleck went home, resolved to put the Doctor’s sermon 
into practice. To do so, was to set about bringing in a 
recruit that very day. He ran over in memory the 
names of his friends and acquaintances, not one of whom 
but had gone to Sunday-school ever since he was three 
years old. 

Aleck finally made up his mind that if he was to be 
of use, he must get his recruit out on the avenue 
somewhere, © 

“For highways and hedges, I must put alleys and 
street corners,” he said to himself with a smile,—a smile 
which was followed by a firm setting of the lips, and a 
glow in the bright eyes. Aleck Gardner was evidently 
in earnest. 

Bible in hand, he set forth to Sunday-school, looking 
on both sides of the way for his recruit. Presently he 
saw him. But—would he, could he, present that lad, 





things, he said that the soldier in Christ’s army was | 


even if he should consent to go, to the select circle of 
young people in Dr, Alden’s church-school ? 

For one moment he hesitated. The next, with head 
erect, and outstretched hand, with a manner which was 
sweetly persuasive, and as polite as a manner could be, 
he approached the boy, who stood in a “don’t care” 
attitude, leaning againsi.a lamp-post. 

The recruit’s head was-frowsy, and red locks stuck like 
wisps of straw through the torn places in his old hat. 
His feet were bare, his trousers were patched with ill- 
selected pieces, he had on an old faded shirt of striped 
calico, and no jacket. 

“Won't you come to our Sunday-school with me?” 
said Aleck. “I beg your pardon, but it’s rather slow 
work standing here in the sun with nothing to do, and 
our teacher is splendid.” 

The boy of the sandy locks looked glum, and an angry 
blush stole through the thick-freckled skin. He looked 
as if he might be getting ready to hit straight from the 
shoulder. 

“You're making fun of me,” he said, glowering on 
handsome, well-dressed Aleck, from hat to shoe-ties us 
fresh as a pink, and as elegant as boy could be. 

“ Not in the least,” was the prompt answer. “I am in 
| dead earnest, and I never wanted anything more in my 
| life than I want you now to go to our Sunday-school with 
me. Please come along!” 

“Will you have me asI am? No dressing me up in 
your old clothes, nor giving me a new hat,—eh? What 
do you think of those boots?” 

This lad had something of the spirit which animated 
tough old Samuel Jolinson when a poor student at col- 
| lege. . His shoes were wretched, and some kind person, 
| in pity for their forlorn state, set another pair before his 
| door,—which pair the future doctor of letters promptly 
| threw out the window. He would stand, please God, on 
| his own feet, and in his own shoes. 

Aleck had remembered a certain gray suit in his closet 
| at home, not much the worse for wear, and had fancied 
| how well his new acquaintance would look were he 
| washed and brushed up generally; but with something 
| of the divine tact which made the apustle Paul the mis- 
| sionary he was, all things to all men, he at once put the 
| gray suit in the background. 
| “Come just as you are. It’s yourself I'm af 
| what you have on. Come in as my triend.” 

The sméo.h, slender hand was laid on the reluctant 

arm. Aleck did not know how strong a conflict was 
| going on in the soul beside him, nor how slight a thing 
| decided the other boy’s action; for just as Aleck spoke, 
there appeared on the corner a knot of boys of Tim 
| Macgruder’s own class. 
| They were ragged, dirty, and rejoiced in defiance of 
|law and order; and they set up a shout of derision 
| when they perceived the company in which their leader, 
|as Tim Macgruder was, had somehow found himself. 

What was their surprise when that leader turned, 
sh 00k his fist at them menacingly, and then walked, like 
'a lamb for meekness, beside slim Aleck Gardner, and, 
the amazed boys bringing up the rear in the distance, 
they entered the portals of St, Barnabas’s Church side 
by side. 

Tim Macgruder’s entrance there would have made a 
sensation, had the boys and girls been less well-bred, or 
Aleck Gardner less a favorite and a gentleman. As it 
was, no eye was allowed to rest on him with a stare, and 
the welcome of teachers and boys was cordial to Aleck’s 
new recruit, 

Never will Tim forget the pleasure’ of that first hour 
in the Sunday-school,—the delight of the hearty sing- 
ing, and the interest with which he listened to the 
lesson study. 

One, two, three Sundays he was in his place, in the old 
clothes, though each week there was an improvement in 
cleanliness, On the fourth, he appeared in a plain but 
neat suit, with hair brushed, and shoes on his feet. Tim 
jiad found a good situation, was a member of socicty 
with an interest in keeping the laws, and was bringing 
home his wages every Saturday night to the poor old 
mother, whose prayers for him were now full of joy‘ul 
thanksgiving. 

Aleck’s recruit went on step by step,—won an educa- 
tion, entered college, finally studied for the ministry, ani 
is to-day the successful, hard-working pastor of a prosper- 
ous church. 

All this is true, although it does seem stranger than 
fiction. For, though Aleck’s name was not really Aleck, 
nor Tim’s name Tim, yet both Tim and Aleck were 
real boys, the sermon Aleck heard was really blessed 
to a hearer who became at once a doer of the word, 
and every incident in this story of Aleck’s recruit did 
really take place, 
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LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Second Quarter, 1887.]} 
1, April 3.~Joseph Sold into Egypt................ Gen. 37 : 23-36 














2 April 10.—TJoseph Exalted.....ccsscccccssereseeereeeeseees cevenenG@n. 41 1 38-48 
& April 17.—Joseph Makes Himself Known...... eoeee GON, 45 : 1-15 
4, April 24.—Joseph and His Father..............00.:cccseceecseeeeseseeeoe Gen, 47 : 1-12 
eee BPO ES Ei FOIE sw citnbsencreccavcnctvevecesbocon sores sovessesesopice Exod, 1: 6-14 
G. May 8.—The Child Moses,..........ccecccpeeereereeceeee seve eXOd, 2 : 1-10 
7. May 16.~The Call of Mose8.............c0cccccceeeseees Exod, 3 : 1-12 
& Muay 22.—The Passover......... we xOd, 12: 1-14 


9 May 20.—The Hed Sea.... 
10, June 5.~The Maninia................... 
11. June 12.~The Cowmmand ments... 


.. Exod, 14: 19-31 
... Kxod. 16 ; 4-12 
..-- xd. 20: I-11 





32, June 19.—The Command ments.,....... osepe cguevtonenpdecesneceoanoene Exod, 20; 12-21 | 
13. June 2.—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Ley. 10; 1-11; Missionary Les | 


son, Bxod, 35 : 20-29, 





QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


The more prominent themes of the twelve lessons of this 
second quarter are obviously “Bondage” and “ Deliver- 
ance.” The first four lessoas relate to Joseph’s sale into 
bondage, his deliverance, and its happy results. The remain- 
ing eight lessons relate to Israel’s bitter bondage in Egypt, to 
their appointed deliverer, their triumphal deliverance, and 
its immediate consequences. Or, to subdivide these eight 
lessons; the first four relate to Israel bound in Egypt; the 
last four, to Israel when freed from bondage. The whole 
series may be set forth thus: 


BONDAGE AND DELIVERANCE. 


I, JOSEPH IN BONDAGE AND IN FREEDOM, 


1. The Slave. 
2. The Ruler. 
3. The Comforter. 
4. The Benefactor. 


I. ISRAEL IN BONDAGE, 


1, The Bondage. 
2. The Babe. 
3. The Bush. 
4. The Blood. 


Ill. ISRAEL IN FREEDOM, 
1. The Sea. 
2. The Manna, 
8. The Law. 
4. The Law. 

As the quarter’s work proceeds, one of these catch-phrases 
may be added each Sunday, the general heads being intro- 
duced in their proper places. Thus a logical hold will be 
secured upon the entire series. Lesson titles, golden texts, 
topics, and outlines should not be crowded out. They have 
their place in opening up the truth contained in the lessons 
severally, but the pre-view outline will aid memory in hold- 
Attention to this scheme should 
be given in each Sunday’s opening exercises. Other parts of 
the lesson may be used mainly in exercises which follow the 
lesson study. 

At the close of every lesson, the quarterly golden text may 
well be used,—“ There is no other God that can deliver after 
this sort” (Dan. 8 : 29). 





LESSON I., SUNDAY, APRIL 3, 1887. 
TittE: JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Gen. 37 : 23-86.) 
COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 


28. And’ it came to pass, when | 23 And it came to pass, when Jo- 
JO’seph was come unto his breth-| seph was come unto his breth- 


ren, that they stripped Jé’seph 
out of his coat, his ecat of many | 
Colours that was on him ; 


24. And they took him, and | 


east him into a pit: and the pit 
was empty, there was no water 
in it. 

25. And they sat down to eat 
bread : and they lifted up their 
eyes and looked, and, behold, a 
company of Ish’ma-el-ites came 
from Gil’e-ad, with their camels 
bearing spicery and balm and 
myrrh, going to carry it down to 
Bgypt. 

26. And Ji’dah said unto his 
brethren, What profit és it if we 
slay our brother, and conceal his 
blood? 

27. Come, and let us sell him to 
the Ish’ma-el-ites, and let not 
our hand be upon him; for he is 
our brother and our flesh : and his 
brethren were content. 

28. Then there passed by Mid’i- | 
an-ites merchantmen; and they | 
drew and lifted up Jé/seph out of 
the pit, and sold Jé/seph to the 


40r, gum tragancanth Or, storaz 





| ren, that they stript Joseph of 
his coat, the coat of many col- 
| og ours that was on him; and 
they took him, and cast him 
into the pit: and the pit was 
empty, there was no water in 
25 it. And they sat down to eat 
bread: and they lifted up 
their eyes and looked, and, 
behold, a travelling compan 
of Ishmaelites came fro! 
Gilead, with their camels 
bearing ‘spicery and 2balm 
and %myrrh, going to carry it 
26 down to Egypt. And Judah 





| profit is it if we slay our brother 
| 37 and conceal his blood? Come, 

and let us sell him to the Ish- 

| maelites, and let not our hand 
| be upon him; for he is our 
brother, our flesh. And his | 
; brethren hearkened unto him. 
'98 And there passed by Midian- 
ites, merchantmen; and they 
drew and lifted up Joseph out 
of the pit, and sold Joseph to 
the Ishmaelites for twenty 





8Qr, mastic %Or, iadanum 


said unto his brethren, What | what profit shall the birthright do to me? (Gen. 25 : 82.) 


Ish’ma-el-ites for twenty pieces of 
silver: and they brought Jo/seph 
into E’gypt. 

29. And Reu’ben returned unto 
the pit: and, behold, Jé/seph was 
not in the pit; and he rent his 
clothes. 

30. And he returned unto his 
brethren, and said, The child is 
not; and I, whither shall I go? 

31. And they took Jdé/seph’s 
coat, and killed a kid of the; 
goats, and dipped the coat in the 
blood ; 

82, And they sent the coat of 
many colours, and they brought | 
it to their father; and said, This 
have we found: know now wheth- 
er it be thy son’s coat or no. 

83. And he knew it, and said, 
Itis my son’s Coat ; an evil beast 
hath devoured him; Jé/seph is 
without doubt rent in pieces, 

34. And Ja’cob rent his clothes, 
and put sackcloth upon his loins, | 
and mourned for his son many 
days. 

35. And all his sons and all his 
daughters rose up to comfort him ; 
but he refused to be comforted ; 
and he said, For I will go down 
into the greve unto my son 
mourning. Jus his father wept | 
for him, 

86. And the Mid‘i-an-ites sold 
him into E’gypt unto Pdt‘i-phar, 
an officer of Phi’ra-6b’s, and cap- 
tain of the guard, 


pieces of silyer. And they 
brought Joseph into’ Egypt. 
29 And Reuben returned’ unto 
the pit; and, behold, Joseph 
was not in the pit; and he 
30 rent his clothes. And he re- 
turned unto his brethren, and 
said, The child is not; and I, 
31 whither shall I go? And they 
took Joseph’s coat, and killed 
a he-goat, and dipped the coat 
32in the blood; and they sent 
the coat of many colours, and 
they brought it to their father; 
and said, This have we found: 
know now whether it be thy 
83 son’s coat or not. And he 
knew it, and said, It is my 
son’s coat; an evil beast hath 
devoured him ; Joseph is with- 
%4 out doubt torn in pieces. And 
Jacob rent his garments, and 
put sackcloth upon his loins, 
and mourned for his son many 
$5 days, And all his sons and 
all his daughters rose up to 
comfort him; but he refused 
to be comforted ; and he said, 
For I will go down to !the 
grave to my son mourning. 
And his father wept for him. 





| $6 And the 2Midianites sold him | 


into Egypt unto. Potiphar, an 
officer of Pharaoh's, the Seap- | 
tain of the guard. 


1 Fleb.Sheol, the name of the abode 
of the dead, answ ering to the Greek 





‘ The x, Committee would 
n ve 


jaa Acts fi, 27. 2 Heb. Medanites. 
Heb, chief af the executioners. 


substitute “Sheol” for “ the grave” 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Bondage and Deliverance. 


GoLpEN Text FoR THE QUARTER: 
that can deliver after this sort.—Dan. 3 : 29. 


Lxrsson Topic: Sold into Bondage. 


1. Joseph 
Lxsson OUTLINE: {2 Joseph 


Abused, vs. 23, 24. 
Sold, vs. 25-28, 36. 


3. Joseph Mourned, vs. 29-35. 
Goitpen Text: But the Lord was with Joseph, and shewed 


him mercy.—Gen, 39 ; 21. 





Datty Home Reapincs: 


M.—Gen. 37 ; 23-36. Joseph sold into Egypt. 
T.—Gen. 37 : 1-22. Joseph hated of his brothers. 
W.—John 15 : 18-27. Sons of God hated. 


T.—Matt, 5 : 88-48. Hatred condemned. 


F.—Mark 12 :1-12, Conspiring against Jesus, 


$.—Matt. 26: 1-16. The selli 


ng of Jesus. 


§.—Rom, 7 : 1-25. The bondage of sin. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, JOSEPH 


|. Stripped of His Raiment : 
They stript Joseph of his coat 


ABUSED. 


(23), 


They cut off his head, and stripped off his armour (1 Sam, 81 : 9). 
He hath oromet me of my glory (Job 19: 


Robbers, wh: 


9). 
ch both stripped him and beat him (Luke 10 : 30). 


They stripped him, and put on him a scarlet robe (Matt. 27 : 28). 


ll. Taken by Force: 
And they took him (24). 
They laid hands on him, and took 


him (Mark 14 : 46). 


They rose up, and cast him forth out of the city (Luke 4 ; 29). 
They were about to come and take him by force (John 6 : 10). 
They took Jesus therefore: and he went out (John 19: 17). 


Ul. Cast into a Pit; 
They ... cast him into the pit 


Let us Slay him, and cast him into 
So they. . went down alive into t 
They took “Absalom, and cast him 


(24). 

one of the pits (Gen. 37 : 20). 

he pit (Num, 16 : 33). 

into the great pit (2 Sam. 18 : 17), 


Let not the pit shut her myuth upon me (Psa. 69 : 15). 


1. ‘‘When Joseph was come unto his brethren.”’ 


a mission of 


(1) His coming, 


<indness; (2) His reception, an outgush of envy. 


There is no other God 





2. * The coat of many colours at was on him.’’ (1) The expres- 
sion of his father’s fondness ; (2) The pride of his boyish heart ; 
(3) The provocation of his brother's envy 

8. ** They took him, and cast him intothe pit ge 


(1) Separated from 
the presence of men ; (2) Protected by t 


e presence of God. 


II, JOSEPH SOLD. 
1. The Ready Purchasers : 
Behold, a travelling company of Ishmaelites came (25). 
Come, and let us sell him to the Ishmaelites (Gen, 37: 27). 
The Midianites sold him into Egypt (Gen. 37 : 36). 


Potiphar... bought him of the hand of the Ishinaelites (Gen. 39 : 1). 
Denying even the Master that bought them (2 Pet. 2: 1). 


ll, The Mercenary Plea ; 


What profit is it if we slay our brother? ... Let us sell him 
(26, 27). 


What profit should we have, if we pray unto him? (Job 21: 15.) 
What profit shall I have, more than if I had sinned? vee 35 ; 3.) 
What profit is it that we have kept his charge? (Mal. 3 : 14.) 


ill, The Paltry Price : 


They ... 8old Joseph ... for twenty pieces of silver (28). 
Ye were sold for nought (Isa, 52 : 3). 
The goodly price that I was prised at of them (Zech. 11 : 13). 

Thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that was priced (Matt, 27 : 9). 
Esau, who for one mess of meat sold his own birthright ops 12: 18). 
1. **Come, and let us sell him to the Ishmaelites,”’ Ob, gad cog him 

—_ death ; (2) Send him to bondage.—(1) No profit 


(2) 50 me profit if we sell. 
2. “He (1) Kinship recognized ; (2) 


is our brother, our flesh." 
Cypelty tempered 5 {3 Cupidity indulged. 
3" tes sold him into nto aypes ** (a) Consciously, seek- 


ing gain ; (2) Unconsciously, serving 





_ gether. 
| portion of the book of Genesis. 





| 





III. JOSEPH MOURNED. 
Ll. Cruel Deception ; 


It is my son’s coat ; an evil beast hath devowred him (33). 


We will say, An evil beast hath devoured him (Gen. 87 : 20). 
He is torn in pieces ; and I have not seen him since (Gen, 44 : 28). 
Saying, Peace, peace ; when there is no peace (Jer. 6 : 14). 
prophets shall arise, and shall lead many astray (Matt, 24 ; 11). 
il. Pitiable Woe: 
Jacob rent his garments, ... and mourned for his son (34), 
This isa eierons mourning to the Egyptians (Gen, 50 : 11). 
Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son! @ Sami. 18: 188) 
There was greet areas among the Jews peraer ¢ : 3). 
The king of Nineveh . . . sat in ashes (Jonah 3 : 
il, Inconsolable Sorrow : 
He refused to be comforted (35). 
1 go mourning all the day long (Psa. 38 : 6). 
e refuseth to be comforted for her c hildren (Jer, 31: 15). 
She wottld not be comforted, becatse they are not (Matt. 2 : 18). 
There shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth (Matt. 22:1 ) 
1, ‘*Reuben returned unto the pit.’’ (1) Reuben’s kindly pi 
(2) Reuben’s sad disappointment ; ; (3) Reuben’s bitter 
2. “It is my son’s Coat.’ (1) By which I sought his pleasure : E 


By which I Jearn his death. 
3, ‘He refused to be comforted.” (1) His loss; (2) His sorrow ; 
His refusal.—(1) Sorrow indulged ; (2) Comfort attempted ; 3 
Comiorters helpless, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


JOSEPH SOLD INTO BONDAGE, 


1. Its Occasion : 
Tlis father’s nndue foadness (Gen. 87 : 8, 4). 
Joseph’s reports on his brothers (Gen. 37 ; 2). 
Mis dream of the sheaves (Gen, 387 : 5-8). 
His dream of the sun, moon, oe stars (Gen. 87: 9-11), 
His arrival at Dothan (Gen. 37 : 15-1 18), 


2. its Accomplishment: 


They conspired to kill him (Gon. 37 


: 18-20), 
Reuben sought to save him (Gen, 






7:21, 22; 42 : 22). 
They cast him into a pit (Gen. 37 24). 
Judah proposed to sell him (Gien. 87 ; 20-27). 
He was sold to Ishmaelites (Gen. 87 : 28). 
Joseph was gre atly distressed an, 42: 21). 
He was sold in Egypt for a slave (Gen, a7: 36; 39 : 1). 


3. God’s Hand in the Whole Matter : 


AS. roy afterwards saw (Gen. A 5; 50: 20), 
As the Psalms record (Psa. 105:17). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


This lesson exemplifics the principle of selection exhibited 
in the series of Old Testament Icssons thus far. Of Abra- 
ham’s two sons, we hear much of Isaac and little of Ishmael ; 
and, in Isaac’s family, we have the history of Jacob, while 
Esau is dropped out. So, also, in the numerous household of 
Jacob, far more is said of Joseph than of all his brothers to- 
He is the central and conspicuous figure in the latter 


Following the incidents of the closing lesson of last quar- 
ter, there occurred the meeting of Jacob with Esau, the 
reconciliation of the two brothers, the return of Esau to his 
home.in. Seir, and the.settlement of Jacob.at Shechem, . At 
Shechem, Jacob purchased a portion of ground, which is still 
identified by the well dug by him there; -and there also he 
erected an altar. The marriage of Jacob's daughter, Dinah, 
to a son of the Hivite ruler of the region, led to a disgracefl 
conflict between the sons of Jacob and the men of Shechem, 
and to the consequent removal of Jacob southward. © 

By Diyine direction, Jacob came once more to Bethel, and 
there he built anew an altar to the God who had answered 
him in the day of his distress. While Jacob was at. Bethel, 
there occurred the death of his mother’s nurse, Deborah; and 
the record is that she was buried below Bethel,.“ under the 
oak,” which was called Allon-buacuth, or “ The oak of weeping.” 

God renewed to Jacob the old promise of the seed and the 
land ; and the patriarch commemorated this renewal by erect- 
ing a pillar of stone, pouring upon it a drink offering of wine, 
and anointing it with oil. This is the first mention of the 
drink-offering in Scripture. 

From Bethel, Jacob set out again in a southerly direction; 
but while on the way, his beloved wife Rachel bore him an- 
other son, at the cost of her own life. She was buried ‘on -he 
spot, and her grave was marked with a pillar. To this day 
there is pointed out, about a mile north of Bethlehem, a rude 
structure which is known as Rachel’s tomb, and which Jews, 
Christtans, and Muhammadans alike respect. 

Jacob resumed his journey, and came to Mamre or Hebron, 
where he dwelt with his father. When Isaac reached the 
great age of one hundred and eighty years, he was gathered to 


| his fathers; and his two sons, Esau and Jacob, together laid 
| him in the tomb. After this, they separated, Jacob remain- 


ing at Hebron, while Esau went from the land of Seir, where 
he had remained up to this time, to Mount Seir, where. his 
posterity found their permanent home. The thirty-sixth 
chapter of Genesis recounts the family record of Esau. Then 
the record returns to the chosen seed, whose development is 
the engrossing theme of the Old Testament. 

The family of Jacob is pictured with the patriarchs exz- 
treme partiality for Joseph, and the jealousy and envy grow- 
ing out of the exhibit of this partiality. Joseph dreams 
dreams which he recounts, perhaps unwisely, to his brethren. 
Bitterness of feeling springs up against the younger son #0 
favored of the father, and apparently so consciously favored 
of God also. The elder brethren are off at the Shechem 


fields feeding their father’s flocks, when Joseph is sent to 
them from Hebron with a message. They move on toward 
Dothan, and Joseph follows them. 

As he approaches, they see him coming, and. they sites 
against his life. Reuben wishes to save him, and he suggests 
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that Joseph be thrown into an empty cistern which is there. 
It is at this point that the lesson begins. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 23.— When Joseph was come unto his brethren: He had 
been sent by his father from the vale. of Hebron (v. 14), 
where he was now residing, to inquire after the welfare of his 
brethren, who were with the flocks at Dothan. Seeing him 
at a distance, they had plotted first to put him to death, and 
then, at the persuasion of Reuben, to cast him into a pit or 
cistern that was near by.—That they stripped Joseph out of his 
coat: The Revision qmits “out.” The purpose with which 
this was done appears from the use which they subsequently 
made of it (Gen. 37 : 31 ; comp. v. 20).— His [Rev., The] coat of 
many colours that was on him: The style of dress denoted by 
this expression here and in 2 Samuel 13: 18 is now com- 
monly supposed to be, not one of various colors, but, as it is 
in the margin of the Revision (see v. 3), “a long garment 
with sleeves.” The ordinary tunic was without sleeves, and 
reached merely to the knees. It was a mark of rank and 
distinction to have one with sleeves, and which should reach 
to the ankles, Jacob honored his favorite son in this man- 
ner, thus provoking the jealousy of the brothers, which was 
now the more inflamed by their seeing this garment upon him. 

Verse 24.—And they took him, and cast him into a-pit: Revi- 
sion, “the pit;” namely, the one into which it had been pro- 
posed that they should put him (v. 22). This purpose they 
carried into effect, in spite of his piteous entreaties (42 : 21). 
—And the pit was empty, there was no water in it: It was a cis- 
tern which had been dug, doubtless, to contain water for the 
use of the flocks, but was now dry. Such cisterns were often 
used as prisons, and hence the word is sometimes translated 
dungeon (for example, Gen. 40: 15; Exod. 12 : 29; Jer. 38: 
6). Their cruel intention doubtless was to leave him there to 
starve to death. 

Verse 25.—And they sat down to eat bread: The action shows 
how entirely unconcerned they were at the great and unnatu- 
ral crime which they had committed. Bread being the prin- 
cipal article of food, the phrase “to eat bread” is the current 
one for taking a meal.—A company of Ishmaelites: A caravan 
or a traveling body of traders, who are called “ Ishmaelites” 
here and in verses 27, 28; 39:1, but “Midianites” in verse 
28, and “ Medanites” in verse 36 (see Rev., marg.). These 
were kindred Arab tribes of like character, the Ishmaelites 
being descended from Abraham by Hagar (16 : 16), and the 
Medanites and Midianites likewise from Abraham by Ketu- 
-yah (253-2). -All-these tribes may have been represented in 
‘the caravan; or, what is more probable, these designations are 
somewhat loosely used, so as to be in a manner interchangeable. 
In precisely the same way, the army defeated by Gideon is 

-galled both Midianites (Judg. 8: 1) and Ishmaelites (Judg. 
8 : 24).—Cume from Gilead: The caravan*route from Damas- 
cus to Egypt lies through Gilead, east of the Jordan, crosses 
‘the river at Bethshan, enters the valley of Jezreel, and passes 
near Dothan.—Spicery and balm and myrrh: Aromatic sub- 
stances, products.of Gilead and Syria. The Hebrew name of 
‘the first is from a root signifying to beat, or break in pieces; 
it is supposed to denote (Rev., marg.) gum tragacanth or 
storax. The second, from a root signifying to flow or exude, 
is the balm, or balsam, of Gilead, or, as others suppose, the 
resinous gum known as mastic. The third is probably ladanum. 

Verse 26.—And Judah said unto his brethren: His unfeeling 
and calculating proposal is in marked contrast with his gene- 
rous and noble conduct at a later time, when Benjamin 
seemed to be endangered (44 : 18, etc.) — What profit is it if 
we slay our brother: He is not affected by the criminality of 
murdering his brother, but only by the fact that it brought 
them no profit. It is from’ no motive of humanity, least of 
all fraternal affection, that he would refrain from putting him 
to death, but only from the prospect of paltry gain —And 
conceal his blood: They had given up the idea of putting him 
‘to death by violence, and had resolved to accomplish their 
end by the bloodless method of starvation. In causing his 
death, by whatever means, they were guilty of his blood, 
and would be obliged to keep secret their participation in 
this crime. 

Verse 27.—Come, and let us sell him to the Ishmaelites : There 
is early evidence of the sale and purchase of slaves (Gen. 
17 : 27).—And let not our hand be upon him: Let us not make 

‘ourselves responsible for his death. It was an easy and appar- 
ently safe way of getting rid of him, and frustrating, as they 
supposed, his dreams (vs. 5 ff). They were, however, unin- 
‘tentionally taking the very course which, in the providence of 
‘God, led to their accomplishment. And they were uncon- 
eciously fulfilling the purpose of God, who designed, by this 
‘means, to save the lives of Jacob and his entire household, 
‘end to effect all those gracious ends which were brought about 
-oy the residence of the chosen: race in Egypt (45:5, 7, 8; 
‘90: 0). Thus God overrules the wicked actions of men, and 
“makes them subservient to his own wise and holy designs; 
fithoyt, however, diminishing the guilt of those who perpe- 
srate'them (Isa. 10:7; Acts 2:23).—For he is our brother 
end our flesh: Selfishness and wickedness often seek to hide 





‘themselves under pious pretexts (comp. 29: 14).—And his 


brethren were content: More exactly rendered in the Revision, 
“hearkened unto him:” 

Verse 28.—Then [Rev., And] there passed by Midianites 
merchantmen: The caravan is indifferently called Midianites 
and Ishmaelites, both designations occurring in this verse. 
This interchange of names, together with the fact that “mer- 
chantmen” are here introduced without allusion to their 
having been mentioned before, has led some critics to con- 
jecture that two discordant narratives are here blended. One, 
represented in the first clause of this verse and verse 36, is to 
the effect that Midianites passed by, and discovering Joseph 
in the pit, drew him out and carried him down to Egypt. The 
other, in the last clause of this verse and Genesis 39 : 1, that 
Joseph’s brothers sold him to the Ishmaelites. This is only 
ingenious trifling. ‘ It is putting a sense upon a clause which 
it cannot possibly have in the connection in which it stands. 
And to assume, without evidence, that two such inconsistent 
accounts have here been united, is not only gratuitously to 
impugn the truth of the historical record, but to impute 
either willful fraud or gross ignorance to the person who 
combined them.—They drew and lifted up Joseph out of the pit: 
Not the Midianites, but Joseph’s brothers.—And sold Joseph 
to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver: Or, rather, for 
twenty shekels, as money was weighed, not counted, at that 
period, and for a long time after (Gen. 23:16; Jer. 32:9; 


reckoned at thirty shekels (Exod. 21 : 32). It cannot be sup- 
posed that the Midianites would, under the circumstances, 
pay the full price. 

Verses 29, 30.—And Reuben returned unto the pit: It seems 
that he was not with the other brothers when Joseph was sold, 
and knew nothing of what had been done. He came with 
the view of restoring Joseph to his father (v. 22) unknown 
to the rest; but, to his surprise and grief, found that Joseph 
was missing.—And he rent his clothes: In token of the deepest 
distress (v.34; 44:13; Josh.7:6; Job 1: 20), which he 
further expresses to his brothers in a tone of utter, hopeless 
dejection (comp. 42 : 22).— Whither shall I go? What can I 
do? How can I ever face my father ? 

Verse 31.—They seek to conceal their crime by practicing 
a cruel deception upon their father. Joseph’s coat, which 
they have stained with blood, is exhibited to him, in order to 
make him believe that his son had been devoured by a wild 
beast. Lions and other beasts of prey infested Palestine, 
until a much later period (Exod. 23:29; Judg. 14:5; 
1 Sam. 17 : 34; 1 Kings 13: 24; 2 Kings 17 : 25).—Kid of 
the goats: Revision, more accurately, “ he-goat.” 

Verse 34.—The distressed and afflicted father “rent his 
clothes, and put sackcloth upon his loins,’—both signs of 
profound grief. 

Verse 35.—He mourned sadly and long, and refused to be 
comforted.— All his sons: Their professed attempts to com- 
fort their father were gross hypocrisy. They alone were 
cognizant of the guilty secret which had caused all this sorrow. 
—All his daughters: We read of but one daughter of Jacob, 
Dinah (30:21). The reference is in addition to his daughters- 
in-law.—J will go down into [Rev., to] the grave to my son mourn- 
ing: I shall continue inconsolable as long as I live. He 
sapposed that Joseph, though dead, was not buried, but de- 
voured by beasts of prey. He would not go to his son by 
going to the grave. The Hebrew word, as stated in the mar- 
gin of the Revision, is Sheol, which denotes, not the grave, 
the receptacle of the body, but the unseen world, the place 
of departed spirits. There he would meet his son, and there 
only his grief would end. Old Testament saints were be- 
lievers in immortality and a future state, though they had no 
such cheerful view of it, nor such light upon it, as is pre- 
sented in the New Testament. 

Verse 36.—Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh's: God's provi- 
dence watched over everyth ng that befell his servant. And 
every fresh occurrence was a link. in the chain that brought 
about the accomplishment of God’s designs. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1. The history of Joseph is composed by the redactor from 
the records of the theocratic and of the prophetic narrator ; 
but little is derived from the younger, priestly Elohist. In 
Genesis 37, Reuben acts the principal part in the account 


of the theocratic narrator; and, in the account of the | 


prophetic narrator, Judah. The former calls the purchasers 
of Joseph, Midianites; the latter, Ishmaelites. These results 
of critical analysis are, since Hupfeld and Knobel, so well 
known, that I appear to myself to be repeating trivialities. 
The analysis is indispensable to historical criticism; but the 
substance of. the story remains undisturbed by it, and the dis- 
section of the whole into its elements matters indeed little for 
the theological understanding. We must take care lest thespirit 
of the story escape us, while we anatomize its bodily form. 

2.. Joseph is a type of Jesus Christ ; that. is, there are to be 
found in his history prominent features which have their 
parallels in the history of our Lord. The brothers of Jesus 
did not believe in him (John 7 : 5), and his friends went out 





1 Note.—The price of a slave urider twenty years of age was twenty 
shekels (Lev. 27 :5). Joseph was seventeen (Gen. $7 : 2).—THE Epitor. 


| humiliation and exaltation. 
Zech. 11:12). The value of a slave is, in the Mosaic law, | 


to lay hold on him; for they said, “ He is beside himself” 
(Mark 3: 21). Even at the cross of Jesus not one of his brothers 
stood with compassion. The behavior of the brothers toward 
Jesus resembles the behavior of the brothers toward Joseph, 
who was hated by them as a dreamer. But it is worthy of 
remark that nowhere is it said that God revealed himself 10 
Jesus in a dream, or that he had any divinatory dream. God 
had fellowship with him while he was awake; as Jalhive’s 
servant says: “ He wakeneth morning by morning, he waken- 
eth mine ear, to hear as the learned” (Isa. 50:4). When 
he slept, he was, without dreaming, absorbed in his God. 

3. Reuben proposed to cast Joseph into a pit of the wilder- 
ness, intending to draw him out clandestinely and to deliver 
him to his father. Judah advised them not to lay their 
hands upon him, but to sell him, and thus:to remove him from 
their sight. Even Jesus was sold by a Judas; and althongh 
the motive of Iscariot the betrayer was different from the 
motive of the son of Jacob, yet the two Judahs are similar 
to each other in that they did not desire the death of him 
whom they sold. The condemnation of Jesus to death was 
not in Iscariot’s plan, as his confession shows (Matt. 27 : 3). 

4. We call those persons, events, institutions, of the Old 
Testament typical which in certain features bear resemblance 
to the person of the Saviour and his doing and suffering, his 
They are typical, subtractis 
subtrahendis ; that is, some things in them, not all, are pre- 
figurative. David is a type; but his polygamy, his adultery, 
and many other things, must be subtracted. Philippus 
Krementz, bishop of Ermland, has published (1875) a little 
book, entitled “Outlines of Biblical Types,” in which he 
begins to describe the typical in the history of Joseph as fol- 
lows: “Joseph, with his brothers, tends the herds of his 
father ; Jesus steps forth as teacher to save the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel. And as Joseph brought the evil report 
of his brethren unto their father, so Jesus censured the 
hypocrisy and vices of the leaders of Israel.” ‘The patristic 
literature is full of such insipid parallels. In Hofmann’s 
classical work, “ Prophecy and its Fulfillment,” which is an 
essay of biblical typology hitherto unsurpassed, the category 
of the type is to be criticised as exaggerated at the expense 
of the prophecy; but it abstains from forcible comparisons 
and from absurd witticisms, such as are found in old allegorists. 

5. Jacob refused to be comforted, and said: “ For I will go 
down to the grave [Heb., Sheol] to my son mourning.” 
The Authorized Version is inexact here ; for Grave and Sheol 
are changeable notions, but not identical, even not synony- 
mous. Sheol is the realm of the dead in the inside of the 
earth, and a grave is the bed of the dead in the surface of the 
earth, as it is said: “He shall enter into peace, they shall 
rest in their beds” (Isa. 57: 2). The grave is a thing of unde- 
niably sensual appearance; on the contrary, Sheol (ITades), 
for the most, is considered as a thing of ancient popular super- 
stition. We judge otherwise. It is true that the idea of the 
Sheol has assumed a mythological form with the old nations, 
and also with Israel, and has been colored still more by the 
poets; but nevertheless the Sheol was, and is still, a reality, 
though not a locally determinable one. Where God reveals 
himself in the glory of his love there is heaven; and where 
God, after the last judgment, will reveal himself in the 
glory of his wrath, there is the hell (yeénna). But there is 
also an abode of the dead where God docs not reveal bimself 
at all, and where his absence only, not his presence, is felt ; 
as the poet mourns: “Shall thy wonders be known in the 
dark? And thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness?” 
(Psa. 88:12.) This is the captivity which Christ has ted 
captive; and when we, dying, hope that our soul will go 
upward, and not downward, this is the new and living way 
which Jesus has consecrated for us. 

University of Leipzig, Germany. 





MAN’S PASSIONS AND GOD'S PURPOSE. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


We have left the serene and lofty atmosphere of communion 
and saintship far above us. This lesson takes us down into 
foul depths. It is a hideous story of vulgar hatred and cru- 
elty. God’s name is never mentioned in it; and he is as far 
from the actors’ thoughts as from the narrative. The crime 
of the brothers is the subject, and the picture is painted in 
dark tones to teach large truths about sin. 

1. The broad teaching of the whole story, which will come 
up again in subsequent lessons, but may be briefly noticed 
here, is that God works out his great purposes through even 
the crimes of unconscious men. There is an irony, if we m:ty 
so say, in making the hatred of these men the very means of 
their brother’s advancement, and the occasion of blessing to 
themselves. As coral insects work, not knowing the plan of 
their reef, still less the fair vegetation and smiling homes which 
it will one day carry, but blindly building from the material 
supplied by the ocean a barrier against it; so even evil- 
doers are carrying on God’s plan, and sin is made to counter- 
work itself, and be the black channel through which the 
flashing water of life pours. Joseph’s words (Gen. 50 : 20) 
give the point of view for the whole story: “ Ye thought evil 
against me; but God meant it unto good . . . to save much peo- 





ple alive.’ We can scarcely forget the still more wonderful 
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example of the same thing, in the crime of crimes, when his 
brethren slew the Son of God,—like Joseph, the victim of 
envy,—and, by their crime, God’s counsel of mercy for them 
and for all was fulfilled, 

», 2. Following the narrative, verses 23, 24, and 25 show us the 
poisonous fruit of brotherly hatred. The family, not the 
nation, is the social unit in Genesis. From the beginning, 
we find the field on which sin works is the family relation. 
fain and Abel, Ishmael and Isaac, Esau and Jacob, and now 
the other children of Jacob and Joséph, attest the power of 
sin when it enters there, and illustrate the principle that the 
eorruption of the best is the worst. The children of Rachel 
could not but be hated by the children of other mothers, 
sacob’s wndisguised partiality for Joseph was a fault too, 
which wrought like yeast on the passions of his wild sons. 
The long-sleeved garment which he gave to the lad probably 
meant to indicate his purpose to bestow on him the right of 
the first-born forfeited by Reuben, and so the violent rage 
which it excited was not altogether baseless. The whole mis- 
erable household strife teaches the rottenness of the polyga- 
mous relation on which it rested, and to the folly of paternal 
favoritism. So it carries teaching especially needed then, 
but not out of date now. 

The swift passage of the purely spiritual sin of jealous envy 
into the murderous act, as soon as opportunity offered, teaches 
the short path which connects the inmost passions with the 
grossest outward deeds, Like Jonah’s gourd, the smallest 
seed of hate needs but an hour or two of favoring weather to 
become a great tree, with all obscene and blood-seeking birds 
croaking in its branches. ‘“ Whosoever hateth his brother is 
a murderer.” Therefore the solemn neca fur guarding the 
heart from the beginnings of envy, and for walking in love. 

- The clumsy contrivance, for murder without criminality, 

which Reuben suggested, is an instance of the shallow pre- 
texts with which the sophistry of sin fools men before they 
have done the wrong thing. The mask generally tumbles off 
yery soon after. The bait is useless when the hook is well in 
the fish’s gills. “Don’t let us kill him. Let us put him into 
a cistern. He cannot climb up its bottle-shaped, smooth 
sides. But that is not our fault. Nobody will ever hear 
his muffled cries from its depths, But there will be no 
blood on our hands.” It was not the first time, nor is it 
the last, that men have tried to blink their responsibility 
for the consequences which they hoped would come of their 
crimes. Such excuses seem sound when we are being tempted ; 
but, as soon as the rush of passion is past, they are found 
to be worthless. Like some cheap castings, they are only 
meant to be seen in front, where they are rounded and bur- 
nished. Get behind them, and you find them hollow. . 
...“ They sat down to eat bread.” Thomas Fuller pithily says: 
“With what heart could they say grace, either before or after 
meat?” Whatagrim meal! And what an indication of their 
rude natures, seared consciences, and deadened affections! 

This picture of the moral condition of the fathers of the 
Jewish tribes is surely a strong argument for the historical 
accuracy of the narrative. It would be strange if the legends 

of a race, instead of glorifying, should blacken, the characters 
of its founders. No motive can be alleged which would ex- 
pisin such a picture; its only explanation is its truth, The 
ugly story, too, throws vivid light on that truth, which 
prophets ever reiterated, “not for your sakes, but for my 
mame’s sake.” The Divine choice of Israci was grounded, 
not on merit, but on sovereign purpose. And the undisguised 
plainness of the narrative of their sins is but of a piece witk 
the tone of Scripture throughout. It never palliates the faults 
even of its best men. It tells its story without commen. It 
ever indulges in condemnation any more than in praise. It 
is a perfect mirror; its office is to record, not to criticise. 
Many misconceptions of Old Testament morality would have 
been avoided by keeping that simple fact in view. 

3. The ill-omened meal is interrupted by the sudden 
appearance, so picturesquely described, of the caravan of 
Ishmaelites with their loaded camels, Dothan was on or 
near the great trade route to Egypt, where luxury, as well as 
the custom of embalming, opened a profitavie market for 

spices. The traders would probsbly not be particular as to 
the sort of merchandise they picked up on their road,‘and 
such an “unconsidered trifle” as a slave or two would be 
neither here nor there. This opportune advent of the caravan 
sets a thought buzzing in Judah’s brain, which brings out a 
new phase of the crime. Hatred darkening to mumder is bad 
enough; but hatred which has also an eye to business, and 
makes a profit out of a brother, is a shade or two blacker, 
because it means cold-blooded calculation and selfish advan- 
tage instead of raging passion. Judah’s cynical question 
‘vows the real motive of his intervention. He prefers the 
paltry gain from selling Joseph to the unprofitable luxury of 
killing him. It brings in regard to brotherly ties at the end, 
as the kind of homage paid to propriety, 4s if the obligations 
they involved were not broken as really by his proposal as 
by murder. Certainly, it is strange logic which can say in 
one breath, “ Let us sell him; ... for he is our brother,” and 
finds the clause between buffer enough tc keep these two con- 
tradictories from collision. 

- If any touch of conscience made them prefer the less cruel 


strange power which we have of limiting the working of con- 
science, and of the fact that when a greater sin has been re- 
solved on, a smaller one gets to look almost like a virtue. 

Perhaps Judah and the rest actually thought themselves very 
kind and brotherly when they put their brother into stran- 
gers’ power, and so went back to their meal with renewed 
cheerfulness, both because they had gained their end without 
bloodshed, and because they had got the money, They did 
not think that every tear and pang which Joseph would shed 
and feel would be laid at their door. 

We do.not think that Joseph was meant to be, in the accu- 

rate sense of the word, a type of Christ. But the coincidence 
is not to be passed by, that these same powerful motives of 
envy and of greed were combined in his case too, and that 
there again 4 Judah (Judas) appears as the agent of the 
perfidy. 

We may note that the appearance of the traders at the nick 
of time, suggesting the sale of Joseph, points the familiar les- 
son that the opportunity to do ill deeds often makes ill deeds 
done, The path for entering on evil is made fatally easy 
at first; that gate always stands wide, The Devil knows how 
to time his approaches. A weak nature, with an evil bias in 
it, finds everywhere occasions and suggestions to do wrong. 
But it is the evil nature which makes innocent things oppor- 
tunities for evil. Therefore we have to be on our guard, as 
knowing that if we fall it is not circumstances, but ourselves, 
that made stumbling-blocks out of what might have been 
stepping-stones, 

4.. Leaving Joseph to pursue hissad journey, our narrative 
introduces for the first time Reuben, whose counsel, as the 
verses before our ‘lesson tell us, it had been to cast the poor 
lad into the cistern. His motive had been altogether good ; 
he wished to save life, and, as soon as the others were out of 
the way, to bring Joseph up again and get him safely back to 
Jacob. In chapter 42 : 22, Reuben himself reminds his 
brothers of what had passed. There he says that he had be- 
sought them not to “sin against the child,” which naturally 
implies that he had wished them to do nothing to him, and 
that they “would not hear.” In the verses before our les- 
son he proposes the compromise of the pit, and the others 
hear. So there seem to have been two efforts by him,—first, 
to shield Joseph from any harm, and then that half-and-half 
measure which was adopted. He is absent while they carry 
out the plan, and from the cruel merriment of the feast,— 
perhaps watching his opportunity to rescue, perhaps in sick- 
ness of heart and protest against the deed. Well meant and 
kindly motived as his action was,—and self-sacrificing too, if, 
as is probable, Joseph was his destined successor in the forfeited 
birthright,—his scheme breaks down, as attempts to mitigate 
evil by compliance and to make compromises with sinners 
usually do. - The only one of the whole family who had some 
virtue in him,-was too timid to take up a position of uncom- 
promising condemnation. He thought it more politic to go 
part of the way, and to trust to being able to prevent the 
worst, That is always a dangerous experiment. It is often 
tried still; it never answers. Let a man stand to his guns, 
and speak out the condemnation that is in his heart; other- 
wise, he will be sure to go farther than he meant, he will lose 
all right of remonstrance, and will generally find that the 
more daring sinners have made his well-meant achemes to 
avert the mischief impossible. 

5. The cruel trick by which Jacob was deceived is perhaps 
the most heartless bit of the whole heartless crime. It came 
as near an insult as possible. It was maliciously meant, The 
snarl about the coat, the studied use of “thy son” as if they 
disowned the brotherhood, the unfeeling harshness of choos- 
ing such a way of telling their lie—all were meant to give 
the maximum of pain, and betray their savage hatred of 
father and son, and its causes. Was Reuben’s mouth shut all 
this time? Evidently. From his language in ‘chapter 42, 
“his blood is required,” he seems to have believed until 
then that Joseph had been killed in his absence. But he 
dared not speak. Had he told what he did know, the brothers 
had but to add, “And he proposed it himself,” and his pro- 
testations of his good intentions would have been unheeded. 
He believed his brother dead, and perhaps thought it better 
that Jacob should think him slain by wild beasts than by 
brothers’ hands, as Reuben supposed him to be. But his shut 
mouth teaches again how dangerous his policy had been, and 
how the only road which it is safe, in view of the uncertain- 
ties of the future, to take, is the plain road of resistance to 
evil and non-fellowship with its doers. 

6. And what of the poor old father? His grief is un- 
worthy of God’s wrestler. It is not the part of a devout 
believer in God’s providence to reftise to be comforted. There 
was no religious submission in his passionate sorrow. How 
unlike the quiet resignation which should have marked the 

recognition that the God who had been his guide was work- 
ing here too! No doubt the hypocritical condolences of his 
children were as vinegar upon nitre. No doubt the loss of 
Joseph had taken away the one gentle and true son on whom 
his loneliness rested since his Rachel’s death, while he found 
no solace in the wild, passionate men who called him “father,” 
and brought him no “honor.” But still his grief is beyond 





alternative, one can only =e here another illuswation of the 
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demeanor of Jacob. 

There are few bitterer sorrows than for a parent to see the 
children of his own sin in the sins of his children. Jacob 
might have had that bitterness, as he looked round on the 
lovelessness and dark, passionate selfishness of his children, 
and remembered his own early crimes against Esau. He 
might have seen that his unwise fondness for the son of his 
Rachel had led to his brothers’ hatred, though he did not 
know that that hatred had plunged the arrow into his 
soul. Whether he knew it or not, his own conduct had feath- 
ered the arrow. He was drinking as he had brewed ; and the 
heart-broken grief which darkened his later years had sprung 
from seed of his own sowing. So it is always. “ Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

It is a miserable story of ignoble jealousy and cruel hate; 
and yet, over all this foaming torrent, God’s steadfast bow of 
peace shines. These crimes and this “ affliction of Joseph” 
were the direct path to the fulfillment of his purposes, As 
blind instruments, even in their rebellion and sin, men work 
out his designs. The lesson of Joseph’s bondage will one day 
be the summing up of the world’s history. “Thou makest 
the wrath of man to praise thee: and with the remainder 
thereof thou girdest thyself.” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


A LIKENESS OF JESUS. 


There has been many a miniature Jesus in the world, 
Joseph was the son of great Jove. He was given in answer 
to earnest prayer, to a wife so beloved that seven years’ service 
seemed but a few days to her loyer, for the love he had to 
her. His father loved him more than all the other eleven 
sons, and with good reason. He was beautiful in person, 
perfectly truthful in mind; he early showed the elements of 
empireship, and had real communion with God. He was 
heaven's favorite as well as Israel’s, 

Nine men conspired to murder him when he had come of 
a mission of love and service. It was long subsequent that 
the eyes of a young man were opened to see that hill of 
Dothan full of the chariots and horsemen of the Lord. But 
these men were too frenzied to see the angels that were really 
present. When Christ heard God’s approving voice, men of 
dull ears said it thundered. 

While Joseph, in the pit where they thought to starve him, 
was comforted of God, these men, sitting down to eat bread 
perhaps near eriough to fling him a portion, wete led of the 
Devil. The Christian at his worst is better than the sinner at 
his best. 

They sold him to the Gentiles for two-thirds the price at 
which Christ was sold. As Christ went stripped and naked 
to his cross, so Joseph went stripped and naked into Egypt. 
He must have’ gone willingly, else as he went down by his 
father’s house he might have escaped. Perhaps he knew éven 
then, as-he did afterwards, that he was sent of God, as well as 
of his bretlirén. Satan plans the destruction of the chief son 
of promise ; God makes his work the salvation of all the rest. 

Reuben was goodish, with some secret plans to save his 
brother ; but one heroic siding with Joseph, and a readiness 
to die with him if need be, or a bold telling of the truth 
afterwards, would have added one more hero to the world’s 
scant list. But that kind of stuff was not in one “unstable 
as water.” Better walk as a slave, with royalty of soul and 
God’s companionship, than remain free, with a soul empty by 
all manliness, and be led of the Devil. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When Joseph was come unto his brethren... they strigs 
Joseph of his coat, the coat of many colours; ...and they... 
cast him into the pit (vs. 28,24). It was not becanse Joseph 
was unlovely and unloving that his brethren hated him; bas 
it was because he was loved more than they were. And that 
was a perfectly natural feeling, as natural as it was despicable. 
If it be known in any large family that one of the children 
is loved more than the others, and that he is to have mon 
favors and a larger share of the property than any of his 
brothers or sisters, it is quite natural for all the others to 
dislike him, or to envy him, or possibly to hate him, 
on this account. It is not a sense of justice that inspires 
this feeling; for in that case the feeling would be 
against the father who was deemed unjust. Oh, no! all 
the children love their father, and they show their love 
for him by hating the child whom he loves! That is the 
natural way of looking at things; but there are a good 
many natural things which ought never to be: tolerated. 
It is more than natural, but it is no more than noble and 
right, to love those who are loved more than we are loved by 
one whom we claim to love most truly. The truest love, the 
purest love, is in its very nature unselfish. It is of God, and 





the measure which a true faith in God would have warranted ; 
and we cannot but see that the dark picture which we have 


so far it is God-like. It rejoices in doing and in sacrificing 
for a loved one, more than in getting from, or than in per 
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sessing, Ge chine ab afietion This it ia that makes unselfish- 
ness the soul of friendship—of that love which makes no 
bargains, no exactions, which is not dependent on mere rela- 
tions and circumstanees, and of which the greatest delight is 
in doing or in yielding for the loved one. No truer type of 
unselfish love, of the truest friendship, was ever portrayed in 
fiction (and no phase of character can appear in fiction that 
is not possible in reality) than Sydney Carton, in Dickens’s 
Tale of Two Cities,—who gave his life to save one whom he 
Anew. only as the loved husband of a woman to whom he was 
.a true friend, although she did not loye him, That is a better 
pattern for us in our affections than the spirit of the sons of 
Jacob. But it is well for us to realize that those sons were 
not. sinners above others—in their day or in our own, 

And they sat down to eat (v.25). But that is no proof that 
they had been right in purposing to kill their brother from 
envy. It is a mistake to suppose that wrong-doing necessarily 
at once disturbs the conscience of the wrong-doer, It is only 
the sensitive conscience that is quickly and keenly touched by 
a sense of guilt, or of a failure to do right. The conscience 
that is seared through many offenses does not wince and twinge, 
like one that has never been calloused in that way. The 
appetite is more frequently destroyed in one who is trying to 
do just right, than in one who cares little about right and 
wrong. In view of this truth, let no man console himself 
with the assurance that he is right in a certain course, because 
his conscience doesn’t trouble him in the least in that line of 
conduct. A good appetite is no sure proof of a correct pur- 
pose of heart, or of a correct decision in moral judgment. 

What profit is it if we slay our brother ? (v. 26.) Well, that is 
a fair question and a timely one! If men would only weigh 
beforehand the probable consequences of their evil-doing, 
they would leave a great many misdeeds unattempted. It 
ever pays todo wrong. Honesty is always the best policy. 
Sin never yet made a good bargain. A bad man is not a 
“smart” man in the long run. The tracks of travel through 
this world are so laid that if a train isn’t running in the 
right direction, and according to the regular time-table, it 
will be sure to go through an open drawbridge, or off an open 
switch, or to come in collision with a heavier train that is 
going right, and a fatal smash-up is the sure result, What 
profit is there in our doing wrong? None—while God lives. 
* His own iniquities shall take the wicked himself, and he 
shall be holden with the cords of his sins.” 

And I, whither shall I go? (v. 30.) That, also, is a good 

question—after the deed is done. The past is past. There 
is no use trying to undo our own or another's evil-doing. It 
would be folly to waste time in mourning over it. There is 
mo merit in remorse. There is no gain in regrets. The only 
¥alue.of recalling. what is gone is in order to show us our 
present duty or our present needs, and to make our future 
course plainer and safer. The practical question is, Whither 
shall I go now? or, What shall Ido now? It may be our 
duty to go and make restitution, or to go and malse confession, 
er to tura about and go ahead in another path than the one 
we have pursued hitherto. Let us find out whither we should 
go—and then go. 
- All hig sons and all his daughters rose up to comfort him ; but 
he refused to be comforted (v.35), It was not that he didn’t 
want to be comforted; but that nothing they could say or do 
could give him comfort. There are sorrows which no love 
#F sympathy can removeor lighten. We are glad that others 
feel for us, but our hearts ache to breaking none the less for 
all their tenderness and all their kindly ministry of affection. 
And it is always easier to break a heart than to heal one. 
One son can break a mother’s heart: All the other sons and 
‘all the daughters, together, cannot make whole the mother’s 
heart that is broken. God help us in making sad hearts glad! 
God preserve us from breaking another’s heart ! 

Iwill go down to the grave to my son mourning. There are 
losses which can never be made good onearth. There are griefs 
which we are sure must remain griefs while life lasts. Look- 
ing ahead in view of them, is only looking along a dark vista 
‘of gloomy years. Those who were dearer to us than life are 
‘no longer here. Life without them can never be what life 
‘waa, or what life would be, with them. Well is it if we can 
hope to be with these dear ones at the end of life. 
‘has less of terror and more of attractiveness in the thought of 
its reunions, “I shall go to him, but he shall not return to 
me.” ‘Even if the child of God must go on through life mourn- 
ing to the end, there shall be joy to him when the end of life and 
‘its separations has come, and the loves of eternity are gained. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


» Im mission-schools, where the scholars rarely read the con- 
necting links, it is well for the superintendent, before the 
jresponsive reading of the lesson, to tell the story briefly, 
bringing it-up to the time of the lesson. This saves time for 
the teachers, and adds interest to the responsive reading of 
-the lesson. In the case of to-day’s lesson the connection is 
long, but very,jnteresting. Care should be taken, in the tell- 
ing of it, toemphasize the motives that actuated the brothers. 
These were hatred and envy. 

Going on now to the leson-story, let the teacher call 


The grave | 


attention to the results of these two heart sins of hatred 
and envy. 

1, They Led to the Planning of Fratricide.—As nome these 
men would not have dared to murder their younger brother. 
But far away from Jacob, with none to witness against them, 
the heart sin finds expression inaction. They will not indeed 
stab him, or cut his throat. No, they are not base enough 
for that. But they will let him starve in the pit, or empty 
cistern, near at hand, Not that there was any moral differ- 
ence between cutting his throat and allowing him to starve; 
for, of course, there was not. But the one way was not as 
manifestly hideons as the other. Is not the heart deceitful 
above all things? And yet to-day there are living many of 
“Joseph’s brethren.” They would not kill their factory 
hands out and out; but they will grind them down so that 
they starve by inches. Many a young man who would not shoot 
his mother breaks her heart, and pushes her into an early grave, 
by his conduct. The world is full of roundabout ways of doing 
that which we would not dare do boldly and.openly. 

What a sight these same brothers present soon after this, as 
they sit down calmly and unconcernedly to eat, while their 
poor brother lies helpless and doomed in the pit! How had 
hatred and envy steeled their hearts to all impulses of mercy ! 
There they sit, munching their food, and doubtless saying, 
“ Well, no more of his tales now, We have paid him off 
well.” Were they happy? Yes, as happy as devils are. 

2, They Led to the Selling of their Brother into Slavery.— 
Judah’s proposition’ may have arisen from an evil conscience, 
or from love of money. Probably he would not have proposed 
to spare Joseph's life if he had not thought, at the same time, of 
the cash involved, His proposition appeals to them at once; 
and they haul the boy out of the pit, bargain with and sell 
him to the Ishmaelites, and off he goes to dark Egypt. 

3. Now Follows Ounning Deceit—They must tell a plausible 
story to the father at home. So the plan is laid and swiftly 
executed, (by the hand of a servant?) and the bloody coat is 
made to tell the lie to mourning Jacob. Thus again they 
find a roundabout way in which to sin, They make the coat 
say what they themselves, perhaps, hardly dare to say, lest the 
lie should stick in their throats; Even Reuben, who was 
better than the rest, held his peace, and so was partaker with 
them in their acted falsehood. 

4, Finally there Follow Twenty-one Years of Hypocrisy.— 
When poor Jacob breaks down, these hypocritical rascals 
come to him and try to comfort him. Imagine the monu- 
mental deceit they sustained all those years! Poor Jacob! 
He began his life by deceit of his father Isaac, and he nearly 
ended it through the deceit of hissons. Like father, like.son, 
had proved only too true, and the ten chips were much like 
the old block. 

These were the fruits of the heart sins hatred and envy. 
They have borne similar fruit all down the centuries. For 
was it not envy that led to the destruction of Korah and his 
two hundred and fifty companions? “They envied Moses also 
in the camp, and Aaron the saint of the Lord” (Psa. 106: 16). 
For the whole story, see Numbers 16. 

It was envy that led the Jews to persecute Paul and the 
disciples. They saw the crowds that gathered around these 
righteous men, and their hearts were filled with envy and 
hatred. Read Acts 18: 45, and 17:5. So they raised mobs 
to do, in a roundabout way, what they hardly dared do alone, 
and would fain have killed the disciples. 

It was envy that led to the crucifixion of the Son of God 
(see Matt. 27:18). Jesus was popular. He drew crowds 
wherever he went. The Pharisees and rulers saw that they 
were losing, and he was gaining, ground. “Perceive ye how 
ye prevail nothing?” they cried; “ behold, the world is gone 
after him” (John 12: 19). So they made up their minds to 
do in a roundabout way what they dared not do directly. 
The heart sin of envy, brought to birth in action, resulted in 
the crucifixion of the only righteous man this world ever saw. 

The work of. envy is not yet done. When it enters the 
heart, though it dare not stab with a dagger, it stabs with the 
tongue. Even church-members and teachers and preachers 
may fall into this snare. Baxter says: “Some go so far that 
they are unwilling that any abler than themselves should go 
into their pulpits, lest they should be appreciated above them- 
selves.” There isa Greek story of a man who killed himself 
through envy. A statue was raised for a celebrated victor in 
one of the public games. So strong was the feeling of envy 
which this raised in this man’s heurt, that he tried to over- 
turn that monument. After repeated efforts, he moved it, 


| and it fell; and, in its fall, it crushed him. Envy is pecu- 


liarly evil because it ‘fails to bring any sweet satisfaction when 
it is gratified. It may kill the person against whom it is 
directed, but it brings no peace to the one who is swayed by 
it. It is only by charity, which envieth not, that onr hearts 
can be emptied of this satanic feeling, which so often exter- 
nalizes iteelf in bitter words and stil! more bitter deeds. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Was there ever a child who did not love the story of 
Joseph? Ask questions, and allow the children to give the 





story; but have some headings on the blackboard for those 





not quite familiar, and that all may have distinct memory 
pictures of the characters and events. 

Jacob.—-Review briefly what has been previously taught of 
him, and tell of his home at Hebron, where Abraham had 
lived. Jacob was a rich shepherd; his tents and his fucks 
covered the hills and plains far around Hebron. Near by 
was the land Abraham bought for a place to bury his dead. 
Speak of some cemetery or burial-place familiar to the chil- 
dren. The first cemetery we know of, was a field with trees 
and a cave in it, for which Abraham paid four hundred pieces 
of silver, weighed out in sight of the people. Sarah died, 
and was buried in the cave, and there Abraham was buried. 
Isaac was yet alive when Jacob came to live in Hebron; but, 
net long after, he died, and was buried with Rebekah in the 
same cave. 

Jacob's Sons.—-Jacob had twelve sons, ten of whom were 
grown men,—all of them shepherds. Were they like Isaac, 
their grandfather, a man of peace and prayer? Were they 
like Abraham, their great-grandfather, the “friend of God’?? 

Joseph.—He was a younger son of Jacob, a son of his old 
age, and a comfort; for he was a loving, obedient boy, a true 
and trustworthy child and companion to his old father. His 
mother died when he was very young. For her sake, and for 
his own, Jacob loved him better than he did any of his-sons. 
He gave him a coat of many colors, finer and better than 
he had ever given to any of his children. Do you suppose 
the brothers were pleased at that? No; they envied him, 
Joseph often saw them doing wrong, and sometimes had told 
his father, and that made them angry. Joseph dreamed some 
strange dreams, and told them to his brothers and to his 
father. Do you know what Joseph dreamed? His brothers 
hated him “for his dreams, and for his words,” but his father 
kept them in his heart. One day, when Joseph was about 
seventeen years old, and his brothers were away in Shechem, 
Jacob said to Joseph: Go and see if it is well with them 
and with the flocks, and come again and tell me. Joseph 
started on the long journey, seventy miles north of Hebron, 
He did not find them there; but, as he wandered in the fields, 
a man told him he heard them say they would go to Dothan, 
(Trace journey on map or blackboard.) That was more than 
fifteen miles farther north; but the boy went on, and found 
the flocks and their keepers. The brothers saw him coming. 
Perhaps the bright coat in the sunshine far off made them 
angry, and they said to one another, “ Behold, this dreamer 
cometh.” As the tired boy came nearer, expecting some-greet- 
ing or question of news from home, they were saying to each 
other: “Come, ... let usslay him, and cast him into some pit, 
and we will say, Some evil beast hath devoured him; and 
we shall’see’ what will become of his dreams.” Did they 
ever see? Envy, hatred, murder,—what other brother were 
they like? 

Reuben.—He was the eldest son. Perhaps he thought his 
father would expect him to keep Joseph from harm. Reuben 
said, “Shed no blood, but cast him into this pit that is in the 
wilderness.” They caught him,—ten great strong men against 
one younger brother; they roughly tore off his guy coat, put 
him down in a deep, dark pit, and there they left him Then 
they went off a little way, and sat down to eat their dinner, 
Reuben was not with them then. He had gone, perhaps, to 
make some plan to call the brothers away, so that he could 
saveJoseph. When he came back to the pit, it was empty. 

Judah.—They coul:! not quite decide how they should mur- 
der Joseph and hide their crime. If they left him in the pit, 
he would die of fright and starvation. Was that the best 
way, they wondered. Judah, one of them, asked the same 
question that decides many things nowadays: Will it pay ? 
He said: What profit to us if we kill him? “He is our 
brother and our flesh.” “ Don’t let us lay our hands on him 
to shed his blood.” No one of them seemed willing to be the 
murderer unless all were agreed; and they were satisfied 
when Judah said, “ Let us sell him.” 

The Misdianites—While the brothers were -eating, they 
looked towards the road and saw a great train of men in com- 
panies with loaded camels. Such a train was called « cara- 
van. They all knew that many in the crowd were traveling 
merchants who would buy and sell, and would add to their 
stores on the way to Egypt, where they would sell again. 
They carried spices, sweet-smelling gums, and precious odors; 
but in their train were slaves. Jacob’s sons stopped them, 
ihey talked a little, then went to the pit, threw down cords, 
and drew Joseph up into the light. It was a quick bargain. 
In a few minutes they had ready to divide among them and 
hide in their girdles, twenty pieces of silver. For how much 
did a Judas sell his Master? That was the price of a slave; 
but Joseph was young, and they, eager to get rid of him for- 
ever, were willing to sell him ata bargain. The work was 
not quite done; the hated coat was left behind. What new 
color did they put on that? What did they tell Jacob? 
While he wept and mourned, did he remember the surrow he 
caused his father? He did not know that, as he once bought 
his brother's birthright, strangers had bought his son; he had 
used innocent kids to help deceive his father, and his sons 
used a kid’s blood to deceive him. Poor broken-hearted father! 
Does God ever forget. The Lord was with Joseph. How? 

In Dreams,—-God sent them; for in olden time he came in 
sleep or Visions, and often showed what was to come, You 
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vavill see how the One who sent the dreams to gladden the 

‘boy’s heart also sent the answers. 

* In the Fields—On the lonely way toShechem the Lord was 

‘with him: No evil beast found him; for the Lord was 
“making him ready for his life-work. 
* In the Pit—It was deep and dark, but it was dry, or he 
_ would have been drownéd. His brothers knew his anguish ; 
‘for more than twenty years after they told how he besought 
‘them, and they would not hear. But God heard and remem- 
, bered. 

In the Caravan,—Bound in a gang of slaves under the keen 

eye and lash of a driver, scorched with hot sun and sand, 
eneeding his lost coat in the chilly night, but on the weary 

march the Lord was with him. 

In the Slave Market.—Well fed on the way, to be in good 
*eondition, when in the market in a city in Egypt, the round 
strong limbs, the fair face, and bright eye would soon be 
noticed. He was sold to Potiphar, a chief officer and captain 
of the king’s guard. In every day and every change for 
Joseph, when all seemed cruel, one “shewed him mercy.” 
Who? Is not that One truer and stronger than father, 
brother, master, or king? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


.. Tue Coat or Many Coxtors.—We are all more or less 
familiar with the various interpretations prt upon this phrase: 
, the one in our English Bible, which comes from the Septua- 
gint ; the tunic reaching to the feet, whose explanation is 
best sought in the Hebrew lexicons; and the robe of fringes 
and sleeves, which comes from the Peshitto Syriac. Not that 
a divergence of view in these old authorities need give us 
‘much trouble, especially in the case of obscure words, of which 
“there are not a few in the Hebrew Old Testament. But some 
“recent discoveries in Egypt, though of atime far later than 
“Joseph, may show that it was possible for Joseph’s garment 
“to have possessed all three characteristics. Every one knows 
‘yomething about the papyri found in the Fayoom, of which 
the great bulk came into possession of the Duke von Rainer 
‘of Austria, and of which the decipherment and publication are 
‘now engrossing the attention of palaeographers everywhere, A 
series of dated manuscripts, from the times of SeptimiusSeverus 
(third century) down, throw a light on Greek palaeography, 
and consequently on the undated New Testament manuscripts, 
‘such as was never had before ; and proportiunally great is the 
gain for a number of other languages. The microscope also 
Shows. that linen paper was in use centuries before the ancient 
cotton paper; and that the linen paper of recent ages is but 
—in a manner—a rediscovery. But at the same time with 
these surprising discoveries, there was another, of scarcely 
secondary importance; namely, the discovery of a vast multi- 
tude of tombs, with their occupants, dating from the third to 
the twelfth century, and illustrating nearly all the modes of 
burial, and dress for burial, and varieties of textile fabric, 
dyeing, embroidery, and other arts of the needle,—of a variety 
of nationalities, of a variety of conditions of life, from the 
third to the twelfth century ; clearing up many a passage in the 
Greek and Latin classics, and affording more exact interpreta- 
tions for the Persian, Syriac, and Arabic literature of the period. 
Although much linen of a fabric like that of the muinmy 
eloth (in its various varieties) was still abundant, the dead of 
the period were not embalmed and swathed like mummies, 
but dressed out in their richest robes, and thus entombed. 
We see here the garment that reached to the feet, that had 
sleeves and fringes, that had embroidery of various patterns 
and colors; and, in short, that presente a variety which 
‘scarcely any ordinary dry-goods or clothing store of the 
“present day can parallel. The great bulk of the collection 
‘was secured by one Theodor Graf, and is now in the Museum 
of Industrial Arts at Vienna; but great quantities have gone 
‘to other places, and a choice selection has made its way to 
‘America. Enough appears—often with the embroidered or 
*atamped label of the fabric—to show, among other matters, that 
“fashions and fabrics of a far earlier time are represented than 
“those of the age of the garments themselves. Embroidered 
pieces, of various hues and design, were evidently made as ob- 
jects of separate industry and sale, and purchased to be inserted 
cin the main fabric of the robe; while in other cases the stripe, 
or pattern, or symbol of rank or office, was woven in the fabric, 
or embroidered in it directly; sometimes not increasing the 
thickness of the material, sometimes raising it in relief—and so 
on ad infinitum almost. Among the other discoveries are pieces 
of exactly the fabric and effect called Gobelin. For several 
years it has been known that that fabric was not invented—even 
re-invented—in France, but introduced by Oriental workmen 
imported in order to transplant the art. But now we know 
that the earliest apparent home of the art was in Southern 
"Persia, and that, instead of being only of the age of the cru- 
sades, it was many centuries older. For specimens that would 
illustrate Joseph’s garment, on any one, or on all, of the 
‘theories, we might choose among a multitude. The Roman 
clavus and /aticlavus (stripes of authority or dignity) are recog- 
hized beyond question. The ventus textilis, or “woven wind,” 
‘as the Romans and Persians called it,—a fabric so thin that, 
*‘waccording to an invented story, a caliph of fictitious name 


¢ 





reproved his daughter for indelicacy when she was clad in 
only seven thicknesses of it, finds also its representatives. It 
was meant to cover but reveal the form, The “dabik” em- 
broidery for the girdles is recognized by its name, embroidered 
in the fabric. One of the early examples has a broad stripe 
of various color and pattern, in which appears the baptism of 
Jesus by John. The fabric known in the older Persian 
works as diwkir, or devil-catcher, is also exemplified in many 
specimens, some bearing their labe) embroidered thereon ; 
but it seems to be a thicker fabric than the commentators 
have supposed, though of fine linen. It is scarcely four years 
since this find became known; but for all antiquity, biblical 
as well as other, it surpasses all that was ever known before. 


‘Scarcely half a dozen authentic pieces of ancient fabric of a 


parallel sort were known before. The mummy cloth of the 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods begin to show something of 
the sort; but in very ancient Egypt the wrapping reserved 
for mummies was exclusively linen. In these finds of a later 
period, we find linen shirts or night-gowns used for the burial 
clothing of babes,—and an affecting series they are, too; and 
these little gowns almost exactly resemble the two or three 
of an earlier period which are to be seen in American Egyp- 
tian collections. 

SeLLine "sto Stavery.—There appears to be no record 
so old as te antedate the slave-trade. The oldest pictures on 
the walls of Egypt represent slaves, Slaves were brought 
from Syria to Egypt. In later writings, Syrian slaves are 
frequently mentioned. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN V. HILPRECHT. 


THE NAME AND Position oF PotipHar.—The name of 
that officer of Pharaoh who bought Joseph from the hands 
of the Midianites is perfectly good Egyptian. It reads, 
according to the Masorite pronunciation of the Hebrew, 
Potiphar, a word which, in the Septuagint, corresponds more 
nearly with the original Egyptian as Petephres, and in the 
Coptic version of the Old Testament as Petephre. In Old 
Egypt, very likely, the word was pronounced Pa-ta-pa-Ra, 
which means, as Rosellini, Lepsius, and other Egyptologists 
liave shown, “ Devoted to the sun-god Ra.” This god was 
especially worshiped in the temple of Heliopolis (Heb., On) 
near Memphis (Heb., Moph or Noph) in Lower Egypt. The 
name of the priest of On, afterwards mentioned (Gen, 41 : 45; 
46 : 20) as Potiphera, is the same word; for the Septuagint 
calls him Pe[n]tephres likewise. Apparently the name of 
Potiphar is abridged from Potiphera by the Hebrew writer 
to prevent confusing the two persons. The Egyptian master 
of Joseph is called “the captain of the guard,” or, as the 
Revised Version more literally renders it, “the chief of- the 
executioners.” Both translations are possible; either one 
describing ‘one side of the dignity with which the cour- 
tier of the Pharaoh was invested. On the one hand, 
Potiphar was the captain of the guard, which num- 
bered two thousand men at the time of Herodotus, This 
corps was made up of two divisions, taken equally from 
the warrior caste, and changed every year. On the other 
hand, we learn from the Egyptian monuments, supplemented 
by the Greek writers, that the leader of the body-guard wax 
also the superintendent of the state prison, and therefore the 
chief executioner of the punishments. Indeed, even ancient 
Egypt was well supplied with state prisoners; for. the laws 
were very strict. Thus each Egyptian subject was obliged to 
appear before the chief of his district once 4 year, in order 
to record how he guined his means of subsistence ; and a pic- 
ture from. the nineteenth dynasty admirably illustrates this 
fact. The punishment for those who made a wrong statement 
was death. The murderer was punished in the same way. 
The adulterer or traitor lost a nose, or was strangled. _Thieves 
seized in the act were flogged. In the papyrus Lee I. even 
an exorcist is ordered to be flogged to death. A large num- 
ber of the prisoners were condemned to forced labor in the 
quarries and in the tile-kilns. There were, of course, a good 
many officers needed to watch and punish these numerous 
criminals. And cver these guardians and inspectors stood 
“the chief commander of the guard,” who sometimes bears 
on the monuments the title, Arti en sufen res, anehti enchab 
(* The two eyes of the King of Upper Egypt, the two ears of 
the King of Lower Egypt”). The offices of captain of the 
life-eguardsmen and chief of the executioners were thus united 
in one person among the ancient Egyptians, as they were with 
the ancient Babylonians and Hebrews, and as they are even 
to-day with the Turks in the person of the Kapidshi-Pasha., 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


With the history of what generation does the thirty-seventh 
chapter of Genesis open? Name the twelve sections of the 
book according to generations (Gen. 1:1; 2:4; 5:1; 6:9; 
10:1; 11: 10, 27; 26: 12,19; 36:1,9; 37:2). Whendid 
the promise first made to Abraham seem about to be fulfilled? 
(Gen. 37: 1.) Was Joseph himself, his father, or his brethren, 
chiefly to blame for the family discord? (vs. 2-11.) Why did 
Joseph seek his brethren at Dothan? (vs. 12-17.) Why did 
the father send this beloved son? (John 3: 16.) Did his 
brethren behold his approach with natural, or unnatural 





feeling? (v. 18.) What event, probably, did their conduct 
foreshadow? (John 1:11; Matt. 12:14) What was their 
objection to the continuance of his life? (vs. 19, 20; Luke 
19:14.) What attempt was made to deliver Joseph? (vs. 
21, 22.) Was, or was not, any attempt made to save Jesus? 
What was the first manifestation of their hatred which his 
brethren visited upon Joseph? (v. 23.) Why did the coat 
trouble them? What contrasting scene is found in the indig- 
nity done to Jesus? (Matt. 27 : 28.) ' 
What manner of death did Joseph’s brethren decide h 

should die? (v. 24.) Why did they change from their first 
purpose? Could, or could not, the manner of his death. miti- 
gate their guilt? How was their heartlessness manifested 
after he was cast into the pit? (v. 25.) What purpose led 
them to sell him? (vs. 26-28.) Who were the Ishmaelites? 
(Gen. 16: 16; 21: 21.) Who were the’ Midianites? (Gen. 
25: 1,2.) Why is the company to whom Joseph was sold desig- 
nated by both names? What value was placed by law upon 
a servant's life? (Exod. 21: 32.) Why was s0 little obtained 
for Joseph? (Lev. 27:5.) How did Judah’s guilt compare 
with that of his brothers? How did Reuben’s guilt compare 
with Judah’s? (vs. 29, 30.) Of how many sins were Joseph’s 
brothers guilty in respect to him? (vs. 31, 32.) Were they, 
or were they not, guilty of murder? (1 John 3:15.) Was 
Reuben right, or wrong, in withholding the truth from his 
father? What measure of sorrow did the Lord bring upon 
Jacob in his old age? (vs, 33-35.) What is God’s purpose in 
afflicting his children? How was he bringing his purposes 
to pass? (v. 36.) In how many respects does this portion of 
Joseph’s life look like a type of Christ’s, and in what respects 
does it look unlike it? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. How did Jacob favor Joseph? 2. 
Tell Joseph’s first dream. 3. Tell Joseph’s second dream. 4. 
How did these dreams become known? 5. Why did Joseph’s 
brothers envy him? 6. Why did Joseph’s brothers hate him? 
7. Why was Jacob’s flock so far from home? 8. On what . 
errand was Joseph sent? 9. How many years passed before 
Joseph saw his father again? 10. Tell about the boy wan- 
dering in the field. 11. When Joseph came in sight, what did 
his brothers plan? 12. Give some reasons for Reuben’s 
friendliness. 13, Why did Reuben let Joseph’s coat be 
taken from him? 14. Describe the pits into one of which 
Joseph was put. 15. Tell about the caravan. 16. What are 
we to think of Judah’s conduct? 17. Why did not Reuben 
save Joseph? 18. Repeat Reuben’s words of mourning. 19. 
Point out the naturalness of Reuben’s words. 20. How does 
Jacob's fault appear reproduced in his sons? 21. How, conld 


‘the brothers both send and bring the coat?’ 29. ‘Describe the 


scene when the coat was brought to Jacob. 23. Explain “for” 
in “For I will go down into the grave.” 24. Why should 
rending one’s clothes and wearing coarse cloth signify mourn- 
ing? 25. What is told in the last verse of the lesson? 26. 
How should children treat their younger brothers? 27. How 
should a child treat his elder brothers? 28. How may home 
be like heaven? 

Superinendent’s Questions.—1. What boy went onan er- 
rand? 2. How was the boy dressed? 3, Where did his 
brothers put him? 4. How did they afterwards get rid of 
him? 5. What did his father think? 6. Who became the 
boy’s master? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





JOSEPH JESUS 


HATED 
BETRAYED 
SOLD 
BECAUSE HE WAS LOVED OF HIS FATHER. 








THE FRUIT OF HATRED. 


AN INJURED BROTHER, 
A BROKEN HOUSEHOLD. 
A MOURNING FATHER, 


WHO IS ABLE TO STAND BEFORE ENVY? 








WHOSOEVER HATETH 
HIS BROTHER 
IS A MURDERER. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


‘God moves in a mysterious way.” 
“ Tow sweet, how heavenly, is the sight.” 
“ Blest be the tie that binds.” 
_ “ Let party names no more.” 
“How blest the sacred tie that binds.” 
“Scatter seeds of kindness.” 
“A charge to keep I have.” 
“‘ Brethren, while we sojourn here,” 





“ When peace like a river.” 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—__ oo 


THE MESSIANIC DOCTRINE* 


The Jewish messianic doctrine has been treated quite 
frequently of late years, though more by Continental than 
by English or American scholars. One of the new Eng- 
lish works upon the subject is a volume by Vincent H. 
Stanton, published in Clark’s Theological Library. This 
volume takes up the subject apologetically, and dis- 
cusses it in connection with recent and existing contro- 
versies respecting the foundations of Christian faith: The 
author writes in a reverent and candid spirit, and appar- 
ently from a careful study of the sources. 

The first part of the book is introductory, and treats of 
the original messianic beliefs subsequent to the close of 
the Old Testament. After a careful statement of the 
Jewish literature, rabbinic, apocalyptic, and philosophic, 
he sums up its teachings as to messianic expectations, 
showing how faint and vague was its conception of a 
suffering Messiah, or of his priesthood, or even of his 
pre-existence. The biblical Apocrypha, it is admitted, 
makes no reference to a personal Saviour. Yet it is 
apparent from the scattered statements found in the Gos- 
pels,—such as the answer to the question of the wise men 
from the East, the words of Peter to his brother Andrew, 
and the expression of the Samaritan woman to our Lord, 
>that there was among the Jews of our Saviour’s time a 
well-developed doctrine of the coming one as a great 
prophet and king. And, indeed, it is well urged that 
this belief, which was almost universal among the Jews 
of the second century, would be inexplicable, if the hope 
had not been firmly rooted in pre-Christian times. But 
the Jewish conception of a Messiah especially appointed 
of God, the goal of all hope and desire, and the supreme 
ruler of all nations, was transformed in the New Testa- 
“ment, as may be distinctly proved from the four undis- 
ptited epistles of Paul (Corinthians, Galatians, Romans). 
New elements were added to the conception, yet the 
whole was based upon the utterances of the Old Testa- 
ment. Mr. Stanton lias an excellent chapter on the use 
of the Hebrew Scriptures in the early Church, and a 
convenient table showing the messianic use of the Old 
Testament in the New. : 

Part II. discusses the attitude of Jesus to messianic 
beliefs. He preached a true and present kingdom of God, 
“which should gradually spread and be perfected, and of 
‘which he was the head. He claimed to be the Son of 
man, evidently as a title of majesty and glory. And he 
held and expressed the conviction that he was the Mes- 
siah. This even Strauss admitted to be ansindisputable 
fact. And all naturalistic attempts to explain it away 

have proved vain. 

Part III. treats of the messianic ideas prevailing i in the 
early Church. Here the chief stress is laid upon the com- 
parison between the Jewish eschatology and the Chris- 
tian, This is very well done, the author showing 
abundant familiarity with the Jewish Apocalypses. The 
last chapter reviews the mythical theory of the origina- 
tion of the gospel history, and shows very clearly that 
there was not time enough for any considerable growth 
of myth, as well as other unfavorable conditions for 
such a growth. 

The result of the whole inquiry is a very useful volume 
of Christian apologetics. Yet there are some drawbacks. 
On page 197, the writer speaks of Paul’s argument on 
God caring for oxen as resting upon an “unfounded ” 
view of Scripture. On page 230 he denies the possibility 
of an invisible church on earth. In regard to future retri- 
bution (pp. 838-346), he speaks vaguely and uncertainly. 

The work has positive merits and positive defects. It is 
a contribution to a subject in fresh discussion ; and it must 
be taken with a recognition of its truths and its errors. 





hittin 


The first American edition of the Poems of Sir John 
Suekling has been edited by Mr. Frederick A. Stokes, of 
the New York firm which publishes the work. The 
book is prettily printed, with ample margins; is bound 
in red vellum cloth, and contains a new etching of the 
portrait by Vandyck, one of the most spirited pictures of 
an English man-of-letters, The editing, too, has been 
well done. The editor had little to do save to follow 
Carew Hazlitt’s London edition (1874) of the complete 
works, in two volumes; but he has supplemented Mr. 
Hazlitt’s statements from other sources. The plays are, 
of course, omitted, which is small loss; and the editor 
has not been deterred, by any desire for completeness, 
from omitting some objectionable passages. Suckling’s 
fame depends upon three or four well-knowa lyrics; but 
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these are so good that they excuse the flatness of his les- 
ser poems, and well entitle him to the honor of this pretty 
reissue. (7} < 5 inches, cloth, pp. xxvii, 219. New 
York: White, Stokes, and Allen, Price, $2.00.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


ese pisitattonin 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS, 

—In order to gain any just conception of the magnitude 
and importance of the Sunday-school work, it is better 
to turn away at times from the grand aggregate of statis- 
tice, and to consider the facts in a single Sunday-school 
in a quieter sphere, as illustrative of the character and 
influence of the work represented by the array of large 
figures. Here, for example, is a statement of a few im- 
portant facts in the record of one Sunday-school in an 
interior township of Pennsylvania, which is worthy of 








being held up as an encouragement and incentive to | ; 


Christian workers elsewhere : “ The Sunday-school of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Washington, Pennsylvania, 
has some features in its history worthy of notice. There 
has been only one change in the superintendency in 
forty-nine years, Robert R. Reed, M.D., having served 
twenty-six years, and his successor, James ©. Acheson, 


| who is still in office, having served twenty-three years. 


Thomas McKean has faithfully discharged the duties of 
secretary and treasurer for the last thirty-five years. 
Jenny W. Baird has been a teacher over thirty-six years, 
her sister. Ella over thirty-five years, and their brother, 
A. Todd Baird, has been librarian thirty years. Several 
others have taught in the school for periods ranging from 
twenty-one years upwards. Five of the elders of the 
church are in the school, four of whom are officers, 
Colin M. Reed and Samuel R. Withrow, who still wor- 
ship in the First Church, became members of this Sun- 
day-school when it was founded in 1816, and left it only 
a few years ago. The one last named has two Bibles 
presented to him by the superintendent,—one in 1816 
and the other in 1819,—for each of which he memorized 
and recited about twenty-five hundred verses of Scrip- 
ture. One class has about thirty-five representatives in 
the Christian ministry. There are five lawyers connected 
with the school, one of whom, Alexander Wilson, Esq., 
is the efficient head of the primary department; and 
another, J, F. McFarland, Esq., is assistant superintendent 
of the main school and musical director. The school 
will, on March 20, move into the chapel, now almost 
completed. The building is one of the best of its kind, 
outside of the cities, in the state, and, with the furniture, 
cost over $10,000. It has a seating capacity of about five 
hundred, and is divided into the main room, primary, large 
Bibleclass, and three smaller Bible class and library rooms. 
George 8. Orth of Pittsburgh is the architect who designed 
the building.” Thirty-five ministers of Christ going out 
from one class in a Sunday-school! That is a record to 
cheer the hearts of patient and faithful teachers, and of 
all lovers of Christ and his cause. 


—Supplemental Lessons, to be used in addition to the 
Bible Lessons of the International Series, are in growing 
favor in different branches of the church at large. The 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Kingston, Pennsylvania, 
has entered upon a course of supplemental lessons of 
this sort, graded for the different departments of the 
school. The following is a synopsis of the course, 
arranged by a competent committee: 

I. Infant Class (scholars of from five to eight years, study- 
ing the Westminster Primary Lessons),—1. ‘‘ Catechism for 
Young Children” (questions 1-71). 2. The Lord’s Prayer. 3. 
God’s love (John 3:16). 4. The Apostles’ Creed. 

If. Intermediate Department (scholars of from eight to eleven 


+ years, studying Westminster Primary Lessons).—1. “ Catechism 


for Young Children.” 
3. Luke 18 : 16, 17. 

III, Junior Department (scholars of from eleven to fifteen 
years, studying Westminster Lesson Leaf).—First Year (from 
eleven to twelye years): 1. Names of the books of the Bible. 
2. Psalm 1. 3. Psalm 23. 4, Westminster Catechism (ques- 
tions and answers, 1-19). 6, Hymn, “Joy to the world, the 
sy iscome.” Second Year (from twelve to thirteen years) ; 

. The Beatitudes (Matt, 5: 3-11). 2. The names of the twelve 
read (Gen. 35 ; 23-26). 3. The names of the twelve apos- 
tles (Matt. 10:2-4). 4. “ Bible Rules for @iving” (by Mrs. 
W. E. Knox). 5. Westminster Shorter Catechism (questions 
and answers, 20-38, with review of 1-19). 6. Hymn, “All hail 
the power of Jesus’ name,” Third Year (from thirteen to four- 
teen years): 1. Biography of the Old Testament. 2. Psalm 19. 
3. Shorter Catechism (questions and answers, 39-57, with review 
of 1-39). 4. Hymn, “From Greenland’s icy mountains.’ 
Fourth Year (from fourteen to fifteen years): 1. Biography of 
the New Testament. 2. Isaiah 53. 3. Shorter Catechism (ques 
tions and answers, 58-107, with review of 1-57). 4. Ten points 
of church government. 6. Lessons on temperance. 6. Hymn, 


2. Primary lessons on temperance. 


| “O for a thousand tongues to sing.” 


IV. Senior Department (scholars of from fifteen to eigh- 





tean years, studying Westminster Scholars’ Quarterly.—Pirst 
Year (from fifteen to sixteen years): 1. Bible geography. 
2. Romans 12. 3. Review of Shorter Catechiam. 4. “The 
Bible Plan of Salvation,” 5. Hymn, ‘Alas! and did my 
Saviour bleed?’ Second Year (from sixteen to seventeen 
years): 1. Historical catechism from Adam to the close of the 
apostolic period. 2. Bible history and chronology. 3. Review 
of Shorter Catechism. 4. Psalm 61. 5. “Catechism on the 
Progress of Christian Missions,” by the Rev. F. A. Horton. 6. 
Hymn, “TI love thy kingdom, Lord.” Third Year (from seven- 
teen to eighteen years): 1. 1 Corinthians 13. 2. Certain facts 
about the English Bible. 3, The passover feast. 4, The feast 
of the tabernacles. 5. The great day of atonement, 6, Re- 
view of Westminster Shorter Catechism, 7. “The Church’s 
Catechism,” by the Rev. B. B. Hotchkin, 8. Hyman, “Jesus, 
lover of my soul.” 

V. Normal Department (scholars of from eighteen to twenty 
years, studying Westminster Teacher).— First Year (from 
eighteen to nineteen years): 1. ‘ Bible Correspondence Sehool,”’ 
by the Rev. J. A. Worden, D.D., or “ Normal Outlines,” by the 
Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D.D, 2. Review the Shorter Catechism, 
8, John 17. 4, Reading of Westminster Confession of Fuith. 
Second Year (from nineteen to twenty years): 1. ‘ Bible Cor- 
respondence School,” by the Rev. J. A. Worden, D.D., or, “Ade 
vanced Normal Lessons, by the Revs. Hurlbut and Dunning. 
2. Review theShorter Catechism. 3. Isaiah 55. 4. Reading of 
the Form of Government and Discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church, 

VI. The Reserved Corps, composed of scholars who have 


graduated from the Normal Department, and others competent 
toteach. | 


VII. The Lecture or Bible Class, composed of other adult 
scholars. 

The objects and advantages of this scheme are to give 
pupils a more thorough and systematic course of instruc 
tion in Bible study than they would otherwise receive. 
Moreover, the expectation of promotion from grade to 
grade will be an incentive to the study of these lessons, 
and, as a consequence, the older scholars will be more 
easily retained in the school. The promotions from one 
department to another depends upon the accurate memo- 
rizing of these lessons, together with a knowledge of the 
golden texts and the leading facts of the International 
lessons. Examinations are to be held annually, and are 
to be conducted by a committee app inted by the super- 
intendent, and are recommended to take place during 
the first week in December. Unless there are good rea- 
sons to the contrary, the teacher should be promoted 
with the class. Further information concerning these 
lessons can be obtained by addressing the Rev, George H. 
Ingram, at Nanticoke, Pennsylvania. 


MISSIONS. 


There is need in India of competent women physicians. 
Graduates are welcomed from any country. So interested 
have the native Muhammadans become in the Lady 
Dufferin Fund for the founding and support of hospitals, 
that a Hindoo prineess has given more than 150,000 
rupees for the accommodation of women studying meiti- 
cine in the medical college at Calcutta, and a Muham- 
madan publisher in Lucknow has given 15,000 rupees 
for a woman’s hospital in that city. Thus far the pupils 
are mainly drawn from the missions. In honor of Queena 
Victoria’s fiftieth year of reign, an immense sun: ‘:f 
money is to be raised to help the suffering women iu: t! 's 
part of her empire. 


—The revolt in Burmah has, as its underlying motive, 


as | a determination on the part of the Booddhists to contend 


against Christianity. The Karen Christians are faithful 
to the English. A specimen of the prayers of the Karen 
soldiers is given in The Free Church Moathly, as follows: 
“O Lord, I need no lawyer or intercessor to plead my 
case with you, when I ask you to bless the levy to-mor- 
row. You know this insurrection was raised by the 
poongyees [priests] against you. They could not reach 
up to overthrow your throne, and so they are trying te 
hurl you from your church in Burmah. ‘To-morrow, 
give us cool heads, strong arms, and steady fingers on 
the triggers, and give us a chance to measure with ‘these 
idolaters, not our weapons or our bravery, but their 
wooden gods against our glorious Jehovah.” 

—A one-armed saw-miller, losing his occupation, be- 
came a colporteur of the National Bible Society o! 
Scotland. After a service of some years in his home 
land, studying all the while the various systems of priut- 
ing for the blind, he was transferred to Peking, China. 
To read an ordinary Chinese book, one must learn some 
four thousand characters; to read, say, “Jack, the Giant- 
Killer,” one must master 1200 characters. This man, 
Mr. Murray, reduced the sounds of Chinese speech to 
420, and devised a system of dots to represent them. He 
next took an orphan beggar-boy, blind from his birth, 
washed, clothed, and housed him, and taught him to read 
by means of the dots. Others were taken in the same 
way, and taught. The Scriptures were printed in this 
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-#tyle; «ud now many blind men may be 
seen reading the Bible on the street corners 
of Peking, to the astonishment of their 
» fellow-countrymen. 
—Booddhism, like the Venus of Milo, 
- has its lines of beauty for the art-lover ; 
“but, like that statue, Booddhism is arm- 
~ less for practical help to the needy. One 
.day the Rev. J. A. Freiday of Bhamo, 
‘Upper Burmah, was passing a “ zayat,” or 
‘rest-house, when he saw a poor sick man 
left to die under its roof, his head all 
covered with festering sores. Mr. Freiday 
offered in vain three rupees, which the 
man had in his girdle, to any one who 
would wash the fetid sores, Fivally he 
himself did it, taking the man to his own 
home, where he nursed him back to health 
again. A short time since the man re- 
turned from his distant home, bringing 
twelve walnuts, twelve boiled ducks’ eggs, 
and six figs, as a token that he had re- 
membered the kindness of the missionary. 
In the time of his absence he had repeated 
far and neur the few sentences of gospel 
truth he hd heard at that time, and he 
came for farther instruction. Only eternity 
ean declare how far that Christian deed 
has affected human souls, 
PERSONAL. 

—Bishop Bompas, of the English Church 
Missionary Society’s British American 
Mission, has, for twenty-one years, been 
traveling among the Indian tribes of his 
district, making journeys of thousands of 
miles over ice and snow, or on the rivers 
in canoes. Since he went forth, five thou- 
sand wandering Indians have been brought 
into the Christian Church. Such workers 
as he are seldom spoken of; they live 
comparatively obscure lives, rarely visit- 
ing their native land, Their flocks consist 
largely of poor [ndians or Esquimaux, But 
they live to a purpose, for the lile that is, 
and for the lite that is to come. 

—Mr. ©. M. Nichols, of Springfield, 
Ohio, is widely known as a successful ed- 
itor, and he is also known as an earnest 
friend of the Sunday-school cause. Mr. 
Nichols has gained new distinction by 
leading off in the abandonment of a Sun- 
day edition of his paper, The Springfield 
Republic, on the score of principle, while 
the seeming profits of that editi in vat 
large. His e ay hatte 1+ 
lowed by ot vet even likély / 
prove the beginning of a greatly Seeded 
reform, Dr, John H. Vincent has written 
from London to congratulate Mr. Nichols 
on “the wise and right step” thus taken 
by him. 

—Chloe Lankton, who has been for more 
than half a century on a bed of sufferinz, 
writes from her home in New Hartford, 
Connecticut, thanking those readers of The 
Sunday School Times who have sent kind 
offerings toward her comtort. She says: 
“The dear Lord wonderfully provides for 
me, through the kindness of friends, so I 
have enough to pay all my expenses nicely. 
How thankful I feel for so many biessings! 
I will praise the Lord for his goodness to 
me. He sees fit to spare me to suffer on, 
and I will be patient, and resigned to his 
will. Some of my complaints are about 
the same as usual, and some are werse. 
My chronic rheumatism is dreadful. My 
arms and hands are very lame and pain- 
ful. I pray God to spare my hands. It is 
such a comfort to do things for myself; but 
it is very distressing to use my hands, But 
how thankful I feel that I can move them 
atall! It isso hard for me to write, I must 
close by thanking, the dear friends again 
for their kind gitt. 

— Almost everybody has heard of Bishop 
William Taylor; but not so many have 
heard of Bishop Taylor’s wife, Annie Tay- 
lor. Itis Bishop Taylor himself who now 
tells the world about her and her work. 
Writing to The Christian, of London, con- 















cerning his missionary steamer in the waters 
of the Congo, which it: had been proposed 
to call by his own name, “Bishop William 
Taylor,” he says: 


I move an amendment to that motion; 
namely, to strike out “ Bishop William,’’ and 
insert “Annie ”—Annie Taylor. As I will be 
personally on the Congo rivers, my name and 
that of the steamer being identical will lead to 
misunderstanding as to my whereabouts. I 
prefer that the honor be conferred on my wife. 
She is the wife of my youth, and while she de- 
voted her whole connubial affection and life to 
me, it was with a distinct understanding that 
the claims of God on me, as an ambassador for 
Christ, were supreme, and that, therefore, she 
would never hinder, but always help me to ful- 
fill them; and in our happy union of over forty 
years, I have never failed to fill an appointment 
for preaching or other ministerial duty on her 
account. My foreign work has cost us a separa- 
tion more distressing to mind and heart of both 
of us than the pains of a hundred deaths, with 
occasional meetings and partings which tended 
to increase the agony; yet to this day I never 
heard her object to my going or staying, nor 
utter a murmur on account of my absence. A 
doctor of divinity said to-her one day, “ Mrs. 
Taylor, I can’t help but think hard of Mr. 
Taylor for going away and leaving you alone so 
long.” She replied, “ Well, Doctor, he never 
went away without my consent, nor stayed 
longer than I allowed him to stay; and if I 
don’t complain, I don’t think anybody else has 
any right to complain.” The doctor subsided. 
Annie Taylor, under God, has brought up our 
four sons in my absence, amid the demoralizing 
influences of California life, so that in their 
manly character and life they are an honor 
to their parents,—total abstainers from all in- 
toxicating drinks, members of the church, one 
a successful minister of the gospel, and all wit- 
nesses for Jesus, So I respectfully submit that 
your readers shall vote for “Annie Taylor” as 
the name of-our steamer. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
reqular edition this week for subscribers is 
108,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the ‘aubscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on too insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars may have 
— a position in the paper, regularly, as he 

choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
poor ‘ier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate invaluable. Dr. 
B. A. Cable, Dauphin, Pa., says: “I find it 
invaluable in all cases for which it is. recom- 
mended, and I cheerfully attest my apprecia- 
tion of its excellence.” 








A buyer of a pair of the famous Plymouth 
Rock $3 Pants, pleased with his purchase, re- 
cently wrote the makers he supposed they 
named their goods after an equally famous 
breed of poultry, because they set so well. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


In Mellin’s Food for infants and children, ow- 
ing to the careful way in which it is manufactu 
the whole of the starch is bs BA into dextrine, so 
that the greater part of the work of digestion is per- 
formed before the food reaches the child's stomach. 
Mixed with milk and water, the Food is, as a rule, 
readily digested by the v oungest infant. 


EUREKA RECITATIONS, site subersnow 


_ber contains nearly Ly selections, by rs. Anna Ran- 

dall-Diehl, and bound in sparcole 5 penegraph ¢ cover. 
for 12 cents yal or the eight for 75 

J. S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, Hose Street, New 

York. Send f m. 


or 
““OXFORD” 
Toachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleeoker St., N. Y. 


A Q Fr: 54es oeunay sence Catalogue 




















Li books, Scripture text cards, 
and RY of all kinds, The latest and vest 
list ever re YS Be En and net prices, 

GOODENOUGH & W Nassau St., N. Y. 


CAUNDAY-SCHOOL PUZZLE. 13 odd-sh aped 
Text Cards. Unique plan. Will double atten- 
dance in class or school. Sample, post 10 
cents. In quantity gals 5.cen 
F. H. REVELL, 1 





nts, 
Street. Chicago, Il. 


PAPER FLOWERS. book giving instructions for 





making Paper Flowers. Fully vrpriflustrated: 100 samples 
of imported tissue paper with pagh ees. The 
PUB HING CO., Springfield, Mass, 





Pocket Lessons Sor fundayechess. Full text ofyear’s 
lessons. 68 pp., 2% x43¢. Fits vest tpoceet. it. Recommended 
by leading workers, 6, MW, bc 8.8. ve 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & C0,'S 
NEW BOOKS. 
New York, 


Vols. 8 and 9 in American Commonwealths, 
By ExLuis H. Rosperts, author of “ Gov- 
ernment Reyenue.’”’ Witha map. - 2 vols. 
16mo, gilt top. $2.50, 


New York, by ita geographical postion and size, its 
settlement, {ts vast commercial and industrial devel- 
opment, and its varied ones changes, hasa history 
o conspicuo us interest. . Roberts, the well-known 
editor of the Utica Gerald. is admi rably fitted, by his 
intimate knowledge of the'state and of public affairs, 
pF yal an excellent history of New York “and a 
valuable addition to the series of American Common- 


weal 
American Commonwealths. 

VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
Virginia. By JoHN EsTEN Cook. 
Oregon. By the Rev. W1LL1aM BARROWS. 
Maryland. By WILLIAM Hanp Browne, 
Kentucky. By Professor N, 8, SHALER. 
Kansas. By Professor LEVERETT W. SPRING. 
Michigan, By the Hon, T. M. CooLzy. 
California, By Josian Roycr. 

Each volume uniform, 16mo, gilt top. §1.25. 


A Century of Electricity. 
By T. C. MENDENHALL. With illustrations. 
1 vol., 16mo, decorated cloth. $1.25. 
The peculiar interest of the subject, the author’s 
complete information, the simple sty le, and the nu- 


merous illustrations, make an exceedingly instruc- 
tive aud entertaining book. 


*%,,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 
BOSTON. 





PRANC’S 
Easter Cards, Novelties, 


AND 
SATIN ART PRINTS. 


Antique Paper Mounts, Hand Decorations 
in Relief, Hand-Painted Mounts. 


EASTER | BOOKLETS. 


Banners, Sachets, anc and Handkerchief 
Holders. ~~ 


FOR SALE IN ALL STORES. 








Concert Exereises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 


for the convenience of schools which: may de-. 


sire td use them : 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE .WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE.’ 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

THE BEATITUDES, 

CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION, 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER, 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
Less than 100 copies at 


charge for postage. 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, ‘Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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BOTANIES. 


A COMPLETE SERIES OF STANDARD TEXT- 
BOOKS ON BOTANY, 


By ALPHONSO WOOD, | 


The Eminent BRotanist. 
Edited by O. R. WILLIS, Ph.D. 


Woon’s OnsEecT LESSONS IN BoTany. —For beginners, 
Price, for examination, $1.00, 

Woon’s How To Strupy PLANTs.—An Introduction, tea 
Botany, being an illustrated Flora. Edited by J. 

. to accompany. the * Four- 
teen Weeks Series in Natural Science.” 320 
12mo, cloth. Price, for examination, $1.00, 

Woon’s BoTaNIsT AND FiLorist.—For field and fore 
est. Price, for examination, $1.75. 

Woon’s Ciass Book In Borany.—The stan dard book, 
pee pe Nae the flora east of the Mississippi, north 
and south. Contains the best introduction to the 
morphology of piants. Price, for examination,§2.50, 

Woop’s BOTANICAL APPARATUS,.—Essential for field 
work. Price, $6. a 

Woop’s PLANT RECORDS.—Wo004d’s sPlantRecord.Prive, 
for examination, Bbc Wood's Plant Record, w th 


King’s Check Tabiet. Price, for examination, 55c. 





For full description and sample copies, address 


A, S, BARNES & CO, Publishers, 


iit & 113 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK: 
Just issued. A new volume by the 
REV. DR. C. 8S. ROBINSON. 


THE PHARAOHS 


of the Bondage and the Exodus. 


Treated in the light of the recent remarkable 
discoveries at Balak in a series of oF Bap The 
topics include : ‘The Modern land of E . The 
Great Discovery in 1881, Metmmica as fe vidences 
of Christianity, The Father of “ Pharaoh's 
Daughter,” God’s Purpose with Menephtsh, 
Goshen, and the Obelisk of On, Wonders in the 
Field of Zoan, Pharaoh’s Heart Hardened, etc. 


Price in cloth, $1.00; in manilla, gilt, 50 cts. 


THE CENTURY Co., New York. 
White | Social | Mothers': 
Cross 


Purity | Meetings 
Tracts. | Series.) Series. 


U 3 cents each. |Samples, ic.each. 
2$2 per 100. | $2.00 per 100. [60 cents per 100. 


Mise Willard’s new wee Cross Manaal 
felling t now ~ ocepanion, etc., Scents, All published 
by tl Publishing House. Address. 


GEO. C. HALL, (61 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Miss Frances E. Willard says: . .. 


“THE WIT OF WOMEN,” 


By | KATE SANBORN, is full of stored-up e sesesictey, 
Women are the cutest, witt' ties. and most 
deliciously : jocose creatures the world h =, yet de- 
veloped !—* The. book is charming] n up and 
yey — mg A Bh in every etal Re epurtinacon 
k is really funny.” —Demoreat's 
Monthly. Beautifully bound. Price, $ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey Street,” New York. 


BAYATT'S LIBRARY OF POETRY, 


2,000 CHOLCE SELECTIONS. 
The cream of 700 volumes, The largest. comapnetert, 
and best. “ The most complete and satis! facto 
of the kind ever issued,” says the New York 
Beautifully illustrated. Sells rapidly and continually, 
and pays good canvassers liberally. For ; pertioniars 
address FORDS, HOWARD, & BERT. 
Publishers, 27 Park Place, New oc 


Five New Novels for 15 Cents, 


5 NEW NOVELS, 


All complete in the APRIL NUMBER of the 
FAm.Y LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


15 cents. Of all newsdealers, o 
THE NTERN ATION AL NEWS CO., New York. 


Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


Isa Copying Book and Press combined. It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, Bend Af mail, post- 
id. Agents wanted odin fINRLL swe. i descr 


ive circular. Agent, 
8. pn Street, “Philadelphia. 





























Sunday-school librarians should send for the cata- 
logue of P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., New Y: rk. 
He has serial numbers, gummed and perforated, in 
all sizes; also paper book covers that can be adjusied 
to fit books of any size. 


4AYMNS:TUNES: 
7 CHILDREN Stukch 


orsed by all who have seen it. Send 
} cow real. ag a eae “e Wi 


ees py posts 8G | Behe 30; 


_JNO. B. BUE, Jr, 0:00 | Fer 438. 4th. a at, 
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EW CHURCH MUSIC.—Bonum E 
Canta medic: An in F, nod re 


ead prlee amps nan Og 
usic Publishers, 1102 Gacatner St, Phila.’ Pa. 


SINGERS ATTENTION ! justpubsed. The 


se Offering. 

A new anthem book of 144 pages. 65 beautiful pieces. 

Price only % per dozen or mts fir sample copy. 

Specimen es of first 5 anthems sent free on re 

= t of address. REVIEW PRINTING 4kB 
B. CO., 184 Monroe St,, Chicago. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Vis 
a eg anthems. 
JOHN CHURCH Co., Cincinnati, o. 


FASTE POEMS & CARDS, 


coo of poems sént for 
10c. M. ANGELL, 334. 
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‘VOICES OF PRAISE. 


A HYMN AND TUNE BOOK OF BARE 
MERIT FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
AXKD BELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 


Price, 40 cents; $4.20 per dozen. 


THE SWISS CROSS. 


eoded the “é a entific per ae a 
y me ple au Pacrfbe tte 
Swirs Orosa > pHarian § 
ARS ay ~nq! and each pt ok oie ma 


gina. oroe is an illustrated monthly devoted to nature and science. Among its writers are many 
ennai pa cient fotoal mas 
of ¢ 5 Writes : “It prom 


to be all we could wish. Nothing is 


reverent and o~ spirit. I enclose the or my 
Ripenn THR >wiss (808s Som te pulpi 
nan yd Peg Associat The Subscription 





16 cents. 
dress (mentioning this paper) Epiron ‘Sie Croas, Pittsfield, Mass. 


tion without further expense. 





By the Rev. Charles L. Hutchins. 
sont ays ppg Fe gan 1 boo! book, Bebly 6 com. 
ondes ©, by Savas and Sunday: men of all 


Is wn penal believe, the only book of the kind 


bls AB ow yl w tons valification, meets the 
people who ve ay ni- 
ear bat oy ity music, pale true and high ut | 200 cover, 25 cents; cloth, 50 centa. 


* fed poetry, for Sunday-sehool and social a ing 
service. " 


CES OF PRAISE bas all that, Even the 
¢ giish Church tunes, which are so apt to drag, 
ished with quicker notation, here advance witha 
oC. , joyous, elastic step, whicn is, indeed, their 
VOICES or EPae ys isa Fy ba , but light and 
conveniently carried boo es to nearly 
fargo.” The hymns an feaiaticles. It has sold very 
largely. The price is 
Stailocs ‘one &4O cts. 
Send for Specimen Pages. 


—_—- 


it is quite time to order EASTER 
CAROLS and ANTHEMS. 
Send for our list of 200 octavo anthems and carols. 
OLIVER DITSON & eae | Boston, 
C. H. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


NEW AND | DESIRABLE. 


The Glad Refrain. 


By LOWRY & DOANE. 








pense of the Ks ever iased and most useful Suednyesbot 


feu pleasing hinted; 
n n 

pe * price cheap, #% GLAD 

ant avg. ed indore it Is used. Try it; you will en- 


BAIN 
The Glad Refrain. 
. Price, $25 per 100 Copies in Board Covers, 
Apecimen » Pages Free, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 Eas East 9th St., New York. 


hicago House, 81 Randolph Street. 


New Easter Music. 
CHRIST THE EXALTED. 


4 and responsive service for Sunday-schools, 
eee hae Price, 5 d: semua $4.00 per 103. 


THE STORY 0 OF EASTER. 


the Rev, F. N. Petouvsrt, A musical and respon- 
ALB service. Price, joe, 8 cents exc; $1.00 per 100, . 


OUR PRIMARY CLASS CLASS PRAYER. | 


By Faire LatimMER. $3.00 per 100. 
4deaigns mailed on vag of 15 ae 








Golden Texts and d Bible Gems 


TAG Ft Mote Noch at 80 age, hems, 1867. 





Serid to us for anythin eens we hing you i 
theSunday-schoo Tine. Low pe loon’ Pronk ae Serion 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


216 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


EASTER! 


& New Easter Programme entitled 


. IMMANUEL VICTORIOUS 
" gaberete of selections of Roripture. . arranged fo 


ve roading, » seven pieces of attractive music, ‘and 
A very interes/ing 
JUST ISSUE °. * 
Price, 5 cents; $4.00 undred, 
men or Sunday “school ine ntendents send- 


tow tele err a gnc meee stamp for will 








ou n fecwlpt of Srice, by 


MISS JONES’ QUILTING JOSIAH ALLENS WIFE, 


This is one of the best stories ever writen by vy this popular author, fall of fun and Jy nyt 12mo, 
Pa Bead by all newsdealers, or mailed to a 


address, postpaid, 


° Fil S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New York 
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The Great Church LIGHT. 


mort ef rola Riri A liberal perl digseupt 









INTERNATIONAL 8S. 8S. WALL MAP F. 
| / py Bool 
Bible Lands of the Old Testament 
2x48 inches. Showing Egypt, Palestine, part of 

Arie apdey Chander Pad Penney 
posed location of the Garden of Eden; the 


ae vities of Israel, etc, Doubtful locations, so 
desigua' yt th 
x gs A B ble, Ancient and Modern 


letters, showing t 
Places auntedye “Handsome! colored peta he 
2 or aoe Meador ed, 84, ine Muslin, 
wie don receipt ‘of price, 
+4 ne FILE & Co., Publishers of Sun 


day Sehvol supplies, St. Louis, Mo. 








This Pin a close resemblance to White 


Satin Ribbon. 
SOLLD MILVEM, 0) CNIS EACH. 
hing Association, 


Special terms to agents. Publishing 
le ¢ Pubs Chieago. 


Wolnat’s Te 
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PRICES. 
BRAVY PAPER gta pot 
12 3 mon! 48 834 “ 
Back npbers = only 30 3c, “4 100, 
CARD. 


smonths, 12 Dest 1 cts. 
Fa “ igus, 1 


mbers only 60 r 100 

j@ setofthe H Lng 

iremnrinagny Re 
WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 


242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE ILLUSTRATOR. gnternational 
ful, interestin, practical, 


tris, @ Rory oF atteel ik teac , Whi 
es, prima: 

can Ido? Fotkeal tha thoughts, olden text itu: ~ 

plans for young people’ 8 — ngs, quest 


Tee. cen’ Sempt e hack numbers 
‘or ‘three ree aubacrip lous at 60 cents each, one copy 

Many (price, $1 “00) sent free. 

Be “y justrator, Minneapolis, Minn. 


sO rveRA aaa 
. PICTORIAL. of FIVF LUST RATED 
Bist erat le AAUP & CO BOSTON: 


SCHOLARS ()UARTERLY. 


20 Cents a Year. Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pub. (e,.. Boston, Mass. 





Invaluable Magazine or 
Lessons 














rexamination.. — 


HULL'S EASTER ANNUAL No. 1. 
joe, § cen dred 
ASA MULL, 150 Nossaa Be. New York. 


ORD OF CLOR 
AN EASTER SERVICE. 


By the Rev. 1. BALTZELL. Original, striking, full 
of life, music. 16 pages. Each, 5 cents; per 
Gosen, © cents; pér hundred, by express, $3.00; by 
mail, $3.26, Booksellers can supply it, 


Publ fisher, W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


EASTER nes 


M. C. HAZARD 
Origins! musicby JOHN Nw. TUFTS. 


mi inated title €. Price, 5c ies, $4.00.) 
res Rha Ri AL RUNDAY-8C CMOOL D643 
iON ocr ETY. Boston and dChicago, 
* The Church and 8, §, Music Pub. Co.'s 


Easter Greeting—The Resurrection. 


An Sacpetiqnally fine service for Easter, Sample 
yo eth cehts, A per hun. 710 Sansom St., Phila., Pa, 
Caps the climax | in 8. 5. music 


ar y 
GATES: “AJAR ve beoks. Unlimited praisefrom 


the cyrone press, minis: 
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USE BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSING. | 





66 Weer READING,”—Frank R. Stock- 

ton’s latest novelette, “ The Casting Away 
of M Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine.” Published by 
THR c RNTURY Co. and gold by all dealers, Price, in 
unique manilla, | 50 cents; cloth, $1,060. 


LOOK! LIBRARIANS, LOOK! 


Save time, nee 8 and books. b wom ih Send for 
catalogue. GARBIGUES ERS, 608 
Arch Street, P Philadelphia. ra. 


rF\KRE BOOK BUYER. A Mouitiz Illustrated 
Summary of Literature. year. b num- 

ber contains renal wr ® well-known author, special 

—— on literary topics, reviews of new books, notes, 
etc. Sample copy. locts, Ubarleaberinper'ssons. NY" 
BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 


LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


OTH NIN 
First pbs a re waloer Market itty Paitedel , Pa. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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= SUBSTITUTE 
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W. 0. YOUNG, SaiaRisais'st: | tee 


NCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


nopore to y mail a sample burner that 
Yuin Phoub e your Palen, never break chimney, 
extinguish like gas wit: anfetu, fit the lamps you 
have withont wma 4 ‘wer One Dollar each 


sone OWELLING 


FINISHED wt BRONZE AND POL? 
ISHED BRASS, COLORS TO 
MATOH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
iN USE. y 

SEND FOR OESIONS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER 
26 8. Second St. Phila. 


CHURCH LICHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, y etens St age Standards. 
H. & N. Russgun & Day. y 8t.. New York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and yen Send for catalogue. 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


Differ from all others that they spread the light into 
all parts of - room. Send for catalogue. 
BAILE ae cae Co,. ., PITESBUROH, Pa, 


CHURC SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
LIGH T 














Wheeler Reflector Co., 
BosTOnN. 


No.1 1 Sate 


Terry, 6Ed 
MePlush, 68 















CHURCH AND, PARLOR FURNITURE 
BANTER €, SWAN, 244 8, Oi St, Phillie 





SHAW, APPLIN 
Manufacturers of | PULPIT’ SUITS, 
‘Sena fo pt aby 





Furniture, Send for circulars. 
CH URCH w= Stalned Glass. Kt. GEISSLER. 
Banners. 127 W .. 8th st., New York 


S. $. BANNERSP“e2e"|| 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk pr merino, end for iustrated rice-list. C,A, 
HART & CO., 183 N. 3d Street. Philadelphia. 


Ask your Rnnday-school b sapely, me house for 


BIBLE | ‘LESSON PICTURE. 


pli, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


| de sy Pure Gopeee .~ Tin for Charshe 
ire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
MoShane Bell Foundry 
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for P Prive and Cataloxue. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Uta EACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
A Place, New York City, W.D, Kerr, Secretary. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, &..3° Rt 


Schoo) 
Yoang Ladies and Little Girls. Fourteenth year ns 
cape at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. for 


lars address the Prin, . Mra. J, A. BOUVARDLS, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, Painesville, 0. 
Location pleasant cbt nw | resident 
teachers, pare 8 maton. 


Mise MARY crn Ber Caece year 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new ilius 
trated Calendar. Address BE. TOURJEE, Boston, 


CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla. The 
mirpose of this Institution isto give in the delight 

al cilmate of Florida as thorough and liberal an educe- 
tlon.as can be secured jn the best New Enyland schaols. 
Send for catalogue to F. Forres, Pres., DeLand, Fla. 




















SAUAHBRAH ORIENTAL ENTERTAINMENTS 


ORIENTAL LECTURE BUREAU (2 “af other novel 
lectures), 58 Weat 28d Bireet, New York 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


John C. Green Foundation, 


It is desirable that applications should be made 
from three to six months in advance of date of en- 
trance. For cat nlogue, containing courses of study 
and calendar, address 

Rey. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.PD., 


LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 
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BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


rticula: 
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Book Agents Wanted! 


FOR “THE BEAUTIFUL, THE WON- 
DERFUL, AND THe Wise?” 
ntsold 261 in saiem.O.,! 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM! TIMES is Bed sae mer my weekly 
atthe following rates. which inc BC: 

ONE COPY, $2.00 year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a bew sub- 
acriber, Half price (#1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1,.0u4 year. To new subscribers, ball price (60 


eents), 
CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for.a number of copies, they can bave the paper at the 
following low rates: 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one p year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price ceuts) for new, The 
total number of both old and uew together to be not 

is than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, 0d b hal if price (63 cents) for new, The 

aay nym of and oew together to be not 





TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and hal 1 price (50 cents) for new, ‘The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 

than twenty. 

Ifa school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishés, upon renewing, to form a larger one ut & 
Jower rate, it is of course free to do so, 

FUK SMALL SCHOULS. By un equitable plan, the 
emailer schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school js less than twenty, the club rate to such school 


Bhall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and ha: price | j 
condition thi ee 


ee cents) for new, on at the order for the 
nied by a statement that the num- 
ered in the club is not less than the 
ber pum Fi tencueeee in the school, This does not 

. n that vacher must actually be a subseriher, 


that the pt Ree of copies orderes must pot be | 


leas than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers — be asked te - join the clirb, in or- 
jred number. Any number of 


copies in excess of the ulred npenier may be sub- 
ibed for at the same rate... Teachers belonging to the 

, yn as ONE “in tTuakin = 

ad or 


a 
ven teachers in a school, two 
or ee and three to an- 
be for more than 


RIBERS? 4 anew sub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
Magy 4 during. the past two 


ears. 
ifting of a subscription from one member of 


@ household to another ip onder | to get the reduction | 
offered 


to new subscri! is not allowabie, although 
additional subscriptions yb or for other members 


bhew pt 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 

FREE Brae An oh Jo cue ORGANIZERS. Any person 
formin wade Swit ether !t is made up 
otolds A+ orof old and new together, 
pr ent ist of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 

Ay nag 2 copy free, excepting in the case 
Pismall § ep 





for less than ten copies formed onthe 
— ” plan (givenabove). When very large 

rmed, {the organizer shati I be entitled to one 

sauttional ry seer r every twenty subseribed for. 
eee ULUB PERS. ‘ARE Bailes. | The papers for 
yee be sent either to the individual addresses of 

or ina Kage to one address, accord- 

to o the Bre rence of subscribers. The papers fora 

all got to one poseemogs although in cases 

a of the teachers of a school get their 

mail matter from one postotiice “and others in the 
me school theirs another, the papers will 
Different echools a are not to wnife in the forming ofa 
re but each school should have its own club, at 
the oF og the number of copies taken entitles it, 

the school should be mentioned in 
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CHOICEST OF ALL 
POILET SOAPS. 


; 
foot = 


Free ge pty oe tral s. 


COMPLEXION,: 
SOAP. AH Coma wr, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


1ts meritsas a WASH BLUE have been gully tented 
et St =a (Aree an hi one i 

1a on 2. 8: m for it. 

Ss Wil WILTBERGER, Prop., 283 N. 2d St., Phi'a., Pa, 


XQUISITE AND LASTING 
COLCATE & CO.’S 
Se TOME SOAFrS _ 
“ Dirt in the house builds the highway to beggary.” 
Be w ee in time, and use 


SA Potro 
DYEING .Wranpo's. 


2.W. lath Bivees, New York 
7 Temple Place, Boston. 
S™fnnes Eo Famucy Dyeing Estab- 
iehmenut, BaAnKnert, Nernews, & Co., 5 &7 
lohn St. N.Y. 14 N. 8th St., Phila. ; 43 N. Charles St 
reases dyed and cleaned without ripping. 
Circular aud price-list, Mention this paper, 
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eat beauty. ve ROS ES. ¢ with a love 
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‘FLOWERS 
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Corsets. - 


superior qual- 
ity, shape and 





2 of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 
Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
‘of cord. None are genuine unless 
““DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
ts printed on inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 


359 Broadway, New York City, 
ZOLLER LADIES’ 





Somethin 
Pronounc 


not be without forten times 


tons, doing away with pina, 


send for a pair, 
Price, 25 Cents. 
Mention this Mayax ne. 


ZOLLER Co,, 





Te GrltUiashs 


5 BOYS «> BIRLS 
“3 Ages 8 to 12 yrs. 
3 SUPPORTS 
8 Stockings and un- 
derclothes frem 
the SHOULD- 
ERS. No Stiff 
cords, Nowsetess 
harness to bother. 
Fits beautifully, 
and with perfect 
_ease and freee 
dom. Best and 
Cheapest. Try 
one, For sale ev- 


FOY, HARMON 
& CHADWICK, 
New Haven, Ct. 


~ Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
Forty le,Com fort, Health. and Durability. 
Gives the latest Parisian 





ihape after pressure. For 
Sale ry ll retailers. Be sure 
a that “ Pa 


Lotta” isstamped on each 
Bustle. i 


Bole oe MPs, Boston, Mass: 


RELLA 


USTLE 


THE CIN 
Jats Wee ink 






who do not 


250. Wesvona Went bura ba Liteaniog 


. CGe°oD SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them, 











* WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND ) LIME. 





Witbor'’s cmainan ana of Pare Cod-Liver 
On. and LIne that the fi ntageof this compound ov - 
the plain Oi! is, that the hau-eating taste of the Nd 
entirely removed, e whole rencered ent ely 
palatable. The caaneieet taste of the Oi! has long acted 
as a great objection to its use; but in this form the 
trouble is entirely obviated. A host of certificates 
niight be a te here to testify to the excellence and 

success of ** Wilbor’s Ba eon Oii and Lime ;" butthe 





fact that it_is regularly prescribed’ by the medical 
faculty is sufficient. For sdle by A. B, Wiiz08, Chem- 
ist, , and by all druggists. 


ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- | 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 


| 
SEDCWICK BROS.. RICHMOND, End 
24.—To the | 


workmanship 


CUFF HOLDERS 


entirely new. 
by every lady, 
at first sight, as just what 
has long wanted ould 
their cost. They are but- 


a cannot setof dealers, 


201 Droadway, New Yorke 


ion. Alwaysregains its 





Smckeed SEDGWICK STE WUE FENCE, 





| The best Farm, ( Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 


School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Actuate | Gate, Cheapest and 4 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Law 

Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretehe 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


Bis ve Mieke Ben 2 UN, ae 
300 Market Siweet, ‘PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


” THE DINGEE . & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


rs ating Grent Specigity 
Eirvent OSES + We have a 
an cont Novetslensatt Pay ona Me yd. 
and prices tosuit: Wesend thom ines: 
ous YLASIN safely by to 


3 10 12 PLANTS QE se = 
rane SI a 4 
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Climbing Vin Sra 
Need js, and te fa gad Now 0 grow them— EEE 
Growers, W 


Address HE WINGER CON 
Rose G cut Greve caver Ges: 








PLANTS, BU EDS 
Dreer’s Garden Calene 














3 Verbenas. 8 Pansies, 
T Rose, ae, 1 Sore age 


FLOWER SEE! ee aT ieTalL ATW WHOL TESALE PRICES, 


BURPEE’S ‘SEEDS 


age rriky > firsi class. Send for illus. See. 
Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 


. Bulbs and Plants. Our new 
Giant Pansies are the largest and 
finest In the world, Twenityfive 


§ cents ar 
JOHN LEWIS CHIL Queens, New York. 


BIRD MANNA Sy'tietuias. sold by draggise 


FR FE Package of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder for 


12 ot nt BY re 











Horses,Cattle.and Poultry. The best made. 
FRONEFIELD, 346 Dillwyn 8t., Phila., Pa. 
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Sk: ntsc 
® TEST oneD 


# by the# 
UTICURA 


OAP — 
R CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 
irritation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the CURA 
EDICATED TOILET Soap is absolutely priceless. 
It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
avtive, tnd thus fu es an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 





its antiseptic ene it neutralizes unwholesome 
atone of impure air and water. 
oF yeaee reserving, freshening, and beautifying the 

obte rimparting a vel ety softness and shell-like 
transparency to the complexion and hands, no prod- 
uct of recent science can possibly equal the CuTI- 
CURA MEDICATED TOILET SOAP. 

Sold everywhere. - Price, 25e. a cont by the 
PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston,. Mass, 

&a- Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin. ¥ 


Baal ss Be SS 


ERNIA OB RUPTURE. 

Correct a A successful mechanical treatment a 
cialty at “Seeley’s Hard Rubber Truss” bt., 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, as approved and adopted 
by the world’s most em nentsurgeons. Apartmentsfor 
ladiesand children. Send 2cents postage for catalogue, 


A LADY OR GENTLEMAN frefactinrs to in- 


4 for ones can havea pleasant and lucrative busi- 
at their own home. PINE VA TH 
INS’ rITUTE, 609 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














eee. ae produces good 





ward. WOOLWICH & CO, on 


would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 


ing Ridge’s Food die 
[sce DELAY fir the little ones. “11s effect is 
flesh with plenty 


WORTH REPEATING. 


—_——_———. 


A LEARNED WOMAN. 
(S. W. Foss, in Tid-Bits,] 


Phidias and Pericles, 

Theseus and Heracles, 

Pyrrhus and Pompilius 

And Scipio and his fi/‘us, 

And old Romulus and Remus, 

Nicodemus, Polyphemus, 

Abraham and Trisme istus, 

Anaxagoras and his sisters— 
These, all these, and more than these, 
Were known to Miss Sophronia Pease, 


Soe ee and Alexander, 

Sophocles, Anaximander, 

Dido and Democritus, 

Solon and Theocritus, 

Mithridates and Socrates, 

Dionysius and Sulpicius, 

Cesar and Miltiades, 

Cato, Alcibiades— 

These, all these, and more than these, 
Were known to Miss Sophronia Pease. 


Mathematics, hydrostatics, 

Biquadratics, and pneumatics, 

Conchology and astrology, 

Phlebotomy and trichotomy, 

Paleontology and geology, 

Social statics, numismatics, 

Economy and astronomy, 

Genesis and Deuteronomy— 
These, all these, and more than these, 
Were ioe chown to Miss Sophronia Pease. 


Kitchen sweeping, and housekeeping, 
Washing Wiskes Rocking fishes, 
Sewing buttons, baking muttons, 
Wielding iadles, rocking cradles, 
Working ric-rae, making bric-A-brae, 
Lifting covers, charming lovera, 
Succotash or boiled potatoes, 
Salt, or soda, or saleratus, 
The domestic cookery question, 
Or the ethics of digestion— 
These, all these, and more than these, 
Were Greek to Miss Sophronia Fosse. 





BREAKING THE WILL. 


[H. EL, in Bits of Talk About Home Matters,} 


This phrase is going out of use. -It ij 
high time it did. If the thing it repre- 
sents would also cease, there would be 
stronger and freer men and women. But 
the phrase is still sometimes heard; and 
there are still conscientious fathers and 
mothers who believe they do God service 
in setting about the thing. vi 

I have more than once said to a parent 
who used these words, “ wu you tell nie 
just what you mean by that? Of course 
you do not mean exactly what you say.” 

“Yes, I do. I mean that the child’s 
will is to be once for all broken !—that he 
is to learn that my will is to be his law. 
The sooner he learns this the better.” 

“But is it to your will simply as will 
that he is to yield ? simply as the weaker 
yields to the stronger,—almost as matter 
yields to force ? For what reason is he to 
do this?” 

“Why, because I know what is best for 
him, and what is right ; and he does P<. 

“Ah! that isa very different thing. 
is, then, to do the thing that you te him 
to do, because that thing is right and”is 
needful for him; you are his guide on a 
road over which you have gone, and he 
has not; you are an interpreter, a helper; 
you know better than he does about all 
things, and your knowledge is to teach his 
ignorance.” ; 

“Certainly, that is what I mean. A 

retty state of things it would be if chil- 
Ben were to be allowed to think they 
know as much as their parents. There is 
no way except to break their wills in the 
beginning.” 

* But you have just said that it is not to 
your will as will that he is to yield, but to 
your superior knowledge and experience. 
That surely is not ‘breaking his will.’ © It 
is of all things furthest removed from it. 
It is educatin his will, It is teaching 
him how to will.”... 

I read once, in a book intended for .the 
guidance of mothers, a a story of a little 
child who, in fee ie his letters‘one day, 
suddenly refused to say A. All’ the other 
letters he repeated again and again, un- 
hesitatingly; but A he would’ not, and 
persisted in declaring that he could not 
say. He was severely whipped, but still 
persisted. It now became a contest of 
wills. He was whipped again and again 
and again. In the intervals between the 
whippings the primer was presented ‘to 
him, and he was told that he would be 
whipped again if he did not mind his 
other and say A. I forget how many 
times he was whipped ; but it was almost 
too many times to be believed. The fight 
was a terrible one, At last, ina paroxysth 





ie. In cans, 35 cents and up 
im label. 


of his crying under the blows, the mother 
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she heard him sob out “A,” and 

e victory was considered to be won. 

A little boy whom I know once had a 
similar contest over a letter of the alpha- 
bet; but the contest was with himself, and 
his mother was the faithful Great Heart 
who helped him through. The story is so 
retiarkable that I have long wanted all 

others to knowit, It is as perfect an 

lusttation of what I mean by “ educating” 
the will as the other one is of what is 
galled “ breaking ” it. : 
illy was about four years old. He 
héd a large, active brain, sensitive teni- 
perament,and indomitable spirit. He was 
and ig an uncommon child. Common 
théthiods of what is commonly supposed to 
be “discipline” would, if he had survived 
Hern, have made a very bad boy of him, 

é had great difficulty in pronouncing the 
letter Gj—-so much that he had formed 
ee a habit of omitting it. One day 

is mother said, not dreaming of any 

al contest, “ This time you must say 

/’ “Tt is an ugly old letter, and I ain’t 
oer going to try to say it again,” said 

lly, repeating the alphabet very rapid! 
from beginning to end, without the 
Like a wise mother, she did not open at 
once Oh a sttuggie, but said, pleasantly: 
thr a you did not get 2 in a. = 

j in; go more slowly, and we wi 
have f.” It was all in pat A and it soon 
re to look more like real obstinacy on 

illy’s part than anything she had ever 
seen in him. She has often told me how 
she hesitated before entering on the cam- 
Riga. “T always knew,” she said, “ that 

illy’s first real fight with himself would 
be no matter of a tew hours; and it was a 
particularly itconvénient time for me, just 
then to give upadaytoit. Butitseemed, 
on the whole, best not to put it off.” 

Su she said, “ Now, Wi iy, you can’t get 
along without the letter G. The longer 
you put off saying it, the harder it will be 
for You to say it at last; and we will have 
it settled now once forall. You are never 
going to let a little bit of a letter like that 

stronger than Willy. We will not go 
otit of this room till you have said it.” 
Casetgunvely, Willy’s will had already 
taken ‘ite stand. However, the mother 
madé no authoritative demand that he 
should pronounce the letter as a matter of 
obedience to her. Because it was a thing 
intrinsically necessary for him to do, she 
ould ser, at any cost to herself or to him, 
tint he did it; but he must do it. yolun- 
‘tarily, and she would wait till he did. 
The morning wore on. She busied her- 
gélf with other matters, and left Willy to 
hiuiself; now and then asking, with a 
sinile, “ Well, isn’t my little boy stronger 
“than that ugly old letter yet?” 
Willy was sulky. e understood in 
t early stage all that was involved. 
inner-time came. 

“Aren’t you going to dinner, mamma? ” 
. “QhI no, dear; not unless you say G, | 
so that you can go too. Mamma will stay 
by her little boy until he is out of this 
trouble.” 

. The dinner was brought up, and they 
ate it together. She was cheerful and 
kifid, but 80 serious that he felt the con- 
stant pressure of her pain. 

The afternoon dragged slowly on to 
hight. Willy cried now and then, and she 
.togk him in her lap, and said, “ Dear, you 
will be happy as soon as you say that let- 
ter, and mamma will be happy .oo; and 
_ gan’t either of us be happy until you 

oO ? 


*Q mamma! why don’t you make me 
gay it?” (This he said several times be- 
foré the affair was over.) 

“ Because, dear, you must make yourself 
say it. I am helping you make yourself 

_say it, for I shall not let you go out of this 
foom, fidr go out myself, till you do say it; 
bit that is all I shall dotohelp you. I 
mn listening, listening all the time, and if 
ou say it, in ever so little a whisper, I 
ail hear you. That is all mamma can 
do for you.” 
Bedtime came. Willy went to bed un- 
timed and sad, The next morning, when 
illy’s mother opened her eyes, she saw 
Willy sitting up in his crib, and looking 
at her steadfastly. As soon as he saw that 
ihe was awake, he exclaimed, “ Mamma, 
can’t aay it; and you know I can’t say 
pay it, You're a naughty mamma, dnd 
you don’t love me.” Her heart sank 


Within her; but she patiently went again 
and again over yesterday's ground. Willy 
eried, . He ate very little breakfast. He 


stood at the window in a listless attitude 
of discouraged gag which she said cut 
her to the,heart. Once in a while he 
would ask for some plaything which he 
did not usually have. She gave him what- 





ever he asked for; but he could not play. 


She kept up an appearance of being busy 
with her sewing, but shv was -far more un- 
happy than Willy. : 

inner was brought up to them, Willy 
said, “Mamma, this aiti’t a bit good din- 
ner.” 

She replied, “ Yes, it is, darling ; just as 
good as we ever have. It is only because 
we are eating it alone. And poor papa is 
sad, too; taking his all alone downstairs.” 

At this Willy burst out into an hysteri- 
cal fit of crying and sobbing. : 

“T shall neyer see my papa again in this 
world,” | : 

Then his mother broke down, too, and 
cried & hard as he did; but she said, “Oh! 
yes, you will, dear. I think you will say 
that letter before tea-time, and we will 
have a nice evening downstairs together.” 

“T can’t say it. I try all the time, and 
I can’t say it; and, if you keep me here 
till I die, I shan’t ever say it.” 

The second night settled down dark and 

loomy, and Willy cried himself to sleep. 
is mother was ill from anxiety and con- 
finement; but she never faltered. She 
told me she resolved that night that, if it 
were necessary, she would stay in that 
room with Willy 4 month. The next 
morning she said to him, more.seriously 
than before, “Now, Willy, you are not 
only a foolish little boy, you are unkind ; 
ou are making everybody unhappy. 
amma is very sorry for ,ou, but she is 
also -very much displeased with you. 
Mamma will stay here with you till you 
say that letter, if it is for the rest of your 
lite; but rhamima will not talk with you, 
as she did yesterday. She tried all day 


yesterday to help you, and you would not | 


help yourself; to-day you must: do it all 
alone.” 

‘“* Mamma, are you sure I shall ever say 
it?” asked Willy. 

“Yes, dear; perfectly sure. You will 
say it some day or other.” 

“‘ Do you think I shall say it to-day?” 

“T can’t tell. You are not so strong a 
little boy as [ thought. I believed you 
would say it yesterday. I am atraid you 
have some hard work before you.” 

Willy begged her to go down and leave 
him alone. Then he begged hér to shut 
him up in the closet, and. “see if that 
wouldn’t make him good.” mae few 
minutes he would come and stand before 
her, and say very earnestly, “Are yousure 
’ He lee -« “ le, al f-h 

= ed ‘ve ¢, almost as-if-he 
had had 4 fit of ilies No wonder. It 
was the whole battle of life fought at the 
age of four. 

It was late in the afternoon of this the 
jpird day. Willy had been sitting in his 

ttle chair, looking steadily at the floor, 
for so long a time that his mother was 
almost frightened. But she hesitated to 
speak to him; for she felt that the crisis 
had come. Suddenly he sprang up, aid 
walked toward her with all the deliberate 
firmness of a man in his whole bearing. 
She says there was something in his face 
which she has never seen since, and does 
not expect to see till he is thirty years old. 

“Mamma!” said ‘he. 

“ Well, dear?” said his mother, trem- 
aint so that she could hardly speak. 

“* Mamma,” he repeated, ina loud, sharp 
tone, “G! G! G! G!” and then he burst 
into a fit of crying, which she had hard 
work tostop. It was over. 

Willy is now ten years old. From that 
day to this his mother has never had a 
contest with him; she has always been 
able to leave all practical questions affect- 
ing his behavior to his own decision, 
merely saying, “ Willy, I think this or 
that will be better.” 

His self-control and peatenem are won- 
derful to see; and the blending in his face 
of child-like simplicity and purity, with 
manly strength, is something which I have 
a! once seen equaled. 

or a few days he went about the house 
shouting ““G! G! G!” at the top of his 
voice, He was heard asking playmates if 
they could “say ‘G,’” and “ who showed 
them how.” For several years he used 
often to aliude to the affair, saying, “ Do 


say it, he enunciated it with perfect clear- 
ness,.and never again went back to the 
old, imperfect pronunciation. 

Few mothers, pee would be able to 
give up two whole days to such a battle as 
this; other children, Other duties, would 
interfere, But the same principle could 
be carried out without the mother’s re- 
maining herself by the child’s side all the 
time. 
sand would hold out as Willy did. In all 
ordinary cases a few hoti#s would suffice. 
And, after all, what would the sacrifice of 
even two days be, in comparison with the 
time saved in years to come? If there 
were no stronget motive than one of policy, 
of desire to take the course eusiest to 
themselves, mothers might well resolve 
that their first aim should be to educate 
their children’s wills, afd nake them 
strong, instead of to Gonquer and “break” 
them. 
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Rhenish Cologne. 
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said: “Mamma, do you think I could 
have said ‘G’ any sooner than I did?” 

“T have never felt certain about that. 
Willy,” she said. ‘“ What do you think?” 

“I think I could have said it a few 
minutes sooner. - I was sayi 
self as long as that,” said Wil - 

It was singular that, although up to that 
time he had never been able to pronounce 
the letter with any distinctness, when he 
first made up his mind in instance to 
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Broaktast Cocos 


Warranted absolutely gure 
Cocca, from which the ézeess of 
Oil has been removed. It has tires 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and ie therefore far more economi- 
@al, costing lets than one cent @ 
h cup. it is delicious, nourishing, 
4 atrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalidé ee 
Well as for persone in hralth. 
Sold by irogers ey: here. 
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DEBENTURE BONDS 


Oo 
Zo GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 


Debentures 5-10 years payable at 
THE BANK OF NEW YORK, NB A 
_ Secured by deposit of guaranteed mortgages with 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO., Trustee. 


Call or write for full particulars, 


THE NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


160 Broadway, New York. 
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The Real Estate Trust Company, 


1340 Chestnut Street. 
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GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOS!ITION-1878. 



























packed and he at the mills, and is absolutely 


pure. 


The “Cerealine Cook-book,” containing over two hundred 
carefully prepared recipes, and a pamphlet on ‘‘ Cereal Foods,” 
illustrated with twelve original engravings of ‘‘ Hiawatha's 
Fasting,’ will be sent to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for post- 
age to the Cerealine M’f'g Co., Columbus, Indiana, 
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SEND FOR SAMPLE PACKET. 


The consideration vouchsafed to Harris’s Cassimeres among wearers is not 


without right. 


Edward Harris inaugurated standard American Cassimeres; his sons have 
Waren | made them carry their reputation by improved manufacturing. 
The quality and patterns of it for this spring were so worthy that, by a big 
purchase, and cutting into our usual profit, we have them in 


Pantaloons at $5.00 (a specialty). 
Children’s Suits at $6.00, $6.50, $7.00. 


There is nothing negative about these goods; they wear—wear like an obe- 
dient servant, and keep their looks like mirrors. The prices are notable. 


WANAMAKER « BROWN, 


OAE HALT IX, 


S. E. COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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PAPER BY THE POUND 


, send us four cents (to pay 
ARE YOU be oe rT and we will forward you 
REE our complete set of «am- 


OUT OF ples. representing in the various 
stylesand sizes evens 

P A P E R 2 ties of Foreign &American pape 
all of which we sell by the pound 


m 15 cents per pound upwards, 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
OLD STAND WARD & GAY, 

: Stationers, Busrever. and Printers, 

178 to 184 Devonshire St., B Boston, Mass. 

Mention this paper. Correspondence solicit d. 
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roduction. Sold by all stationers, > 
OF TINTS 'S AND SURFACES. 


SERMON PAPER. 


SAMPLES gna PRICES mailed - application, 
ate Cc. HESS, Stationer Printer, 
20 Library Street, t. Philnd ladelphia. 





ow kST Prices | in the United States.—Paper by the 
direct from mils to the consumer, 
‘sof paner and envelopes, with prices 
suas r pe sheets 


H. H. Carter & KaRRicx,3 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 pounds to Les pr had at New Orl+ “ane Expo- 
sition, isthegenuine LE LIQGUIDGLUE, 
made only by Russia Cote ing G ay na 

Samples mailed for 20c.(stamps). Beware of imitations. 
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Beacon Street, Boston. 
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This Label Is on the Best Ribbon Made, 


Perfect Necktie Holder. 
= 10c. it sample oetr. of 4 hold- 
8S. B. L. NTZ, Chestnut St., 

Phi Miisdelphin. 











an ) Catalogue free THE PD: 
EACTORY, 147---149 N. sth 8t., Phila" ‘a, Pa 





Send stamp for catalogue of Rocky 
Mountain curios—Minerals, Ag- 
ate Nevelties, Jewelry, Indian 
Relic and Petiery-Art, Indian 


Many rare goods at moderate prices. 
Send atonce, Address 
H. H. TAMMEN, 
314 W. 16th St., Denver, Col. 
Circular size, $8. 


pee per size, $44. set- 
PRINT re printed airsetoen. 
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ALL GOODS UNDER REGULAR PRICES 

At the CRYSTAL PALACE of 
T. =. BELCHER. 

Weare now offering Silk Vel- 
vet in several desirable colors 
and shades,—Navy Blue, Ma- 
rine Blue, Sapphire, Garnets, 
Bordeaux, Browns,—atthe won- 
derful low price of 75 cénts 
a yard ; the price of these goods 
all the season has been $1.25. 
They are adapted for suits or 
for trimming. We will send you 
samples by mail; but if you do 
not wish to wait, there is no risk 
in ordering the quantity you 
want. If to match goods, send 
sample with post-office money 
order, and your order will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


CRYSTAL PALACE of T. H. BELCHER, 
8th & Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS, 


Any person writing tothe 
Ameri press 
Co., in Bosto on, ‘ogutr 
about us, will receive 
ply concerning our relia 
ity, and particularly — 
ring to our readiness to 

fund money at buyers 
request for yoy 
even when it is Clearly the the 
buyer’s fault in measuring. 
Weare so |Z called up- 
on to thus 


ell af 
. for 


that privilege and the gen- 
eral excellence of these fa- 
mous pants have won ns 
the confidence of mail buy- 
ers from Maine to Califor- 
nia. We also refer to 30 of 
the leading weekly papers 


pac 

of samples and rules 

clude good line ao Will In 
nen prea 

sure if you will mention this pape: pe 

cannot wait to see samples, tell us Pater Swat co 

you prefer, and send your inside nas 4 Me a meas- 

ures, together with $3.00, and 35 

packing, aud we will take entire risk Ci Pp caning you, 

sending them by mail or prepaid ex 

At our office may be seen thousands of testimonial: 

like the the B —— Dis ; re Neal, 

Clifton, Dako ho w rites : liow me to ackne' 

edge tne reont oft e two Si urtt Of pants reaching 

to-lay* they are an excellent fit, I may say pe 

ps ery particular—substantial and Cpe ge yt 

‘ood, deep pockets of heavy material, and are m' 

better than I expecte same pants, poorhy 16 Ge, 

would cost here $600 to any of my friends 

have examined them, and ea will get numerous oPe 

ders here. You mav put me down as a Pregnilar cus- 

tomer” PLYMOUTH ROCK PA 

Sl Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


SILK DEPARTMENT.. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 








J are showing an entirely new fabric ap- 


propriate for Spring and Summer wear, 
and in designs which are exclusively 
controlled by them. 

This article is largely composed of 
Tussah Silk—is light and pleasant in tex- 
ture—and can be used for either plain 
or combination costumes. 

The prices range from $1 to $2 per yd. 

An examination respectfully invited. 

Orders by mail promptly filled. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Housekeepers had better purchase of 
J. & J. Dobson, 809 and 811 Chestnut St, 


St. | Phila. They retail carpets of their own 


make which are reliable in every way. 
Their “Special Bargains” enable con- 
sumers to secure a fine carpet without 
paying the profit which the usual dealer 
must of course make, 


} 












SEWING SILK ST E tania 
3OcrEeROZ. 40c PeROZ 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SIL 
-, 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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UTTONHOLES. Low anh pian. 


ment g0es On ordinary sewing machine, 
pagnees. Makesperfect and durable buttonholes 








CARDS2sc""s: elsay & Oo. Meriden,Cu 


Price very low. Send 2c.stam a rticulars & sampl 
of work. ‘CheSmith & Egge eK 1athee, Ne Y. 
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